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Last year, the third edition of ‘“The Canned 
Food Reference Manual” was published and 
offered to those professional people who influ- 
ence the eating habits of America’s millions. 


The response to American Can Company’s 
offer was prompt and overwhelming. To date, 
12,602 copies of the Manual have been dis- 
tributed, to every state in the union, and to 
51 foreign countries. 


The publishing and distribution of ‘The 
Canned Food Reference Manual’’ is another 
step in the Canco program of disseminating 
useful information where it counts in sales 
and profits to you. 


| 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY | ® 
230 Park Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. 
@ These are the people who are using 
“The Canned Food Reference Manual’ 
Physicians Canco Customers 
Public Health Officials Home Economists . 
Dietitians Armed Services 
Nurses Hospitals 
Biologists Libraries 
Bacteriologists Trade Associations 
Food Technologists Government Agencies 
Instructors Universities 
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‘the opening of the West’s most 
modern label and graphic arts 
production center 


In 1856 H.S. Crocker Co. proudly placed acrude signon —_ assembly line efficiency. Outstanding labels for every pur- 
their first print shop ...a humble tent in teeming Sacra- _ pose, printing and lithography for every business need, 


mento, the gateway to the goldfields of the West. are completed with maximum speed and economy by 
a ii Today the H.S. Crocker Co. name in glowing neon is | means of modern techniques and up-to-the-minute press 

proudly displayed over our new printing and lithography | and handling equipment. 

factory ... the most modern label and graphic arts pro- See for yourself why this factory means better quality, 

duction center of the postwar West. better service and greater economy for you. Visit us in 


Here in this great plant, on one huge floor, lithography | our new home in San Bruno, California, just seven miles 
and letterpress procedure functions with smooth-working —_ south of San Francisco. 


In step with our ultra-modern printing center at San Bruno, our plant in Baltimore, Maryland, 
has also been enlarged and equipped to operate with equal speed, efficiency and economy. 


H. Ss. CROCKER co. INC. 


San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle * Chicago ¢ Baltimore 
New York Denver San Diego Honolulu 


Exterior view of the 
Crocker Co. lobe! and 
“graphic orts production con- 
Nearly four acrae of 
mest efficiest litheg- 
dad printing equip- 
mentall on ene oor. 
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The 7,500,000 workers who are each investing on the 
average of $20 per month in Savings Bonds 


Here’s a sales force that’s helping to win economic peace 
of mind for the nation. It already has dealt heavy blows 
to inflation, fear, and doubt. This sales force is comprised 
of people who really are doing something to build security 
and protect the American way of life. 


They are building security for themselves by buving 
Bonds. Every $3 they invest will pay $4 at maturity. 


They are building security for their companies. As 
each Bondholder’s own sense of security increases with 
his Bond purchases. he becomes a better worker. Plant 
morale improves. Production increases. Absenteeism, 
labor turnover, and the accident rate all decline. Concur- 
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The executives of the more than 20,000 companies that have 
sponsored the Payroll Sovings Plan 
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The employees who serve as volunteers selling U. S, 
Savings Bonds to their fellow employees 


rently relations between employer and employee improve. 


They are building security for the nation. Savings Bond 
dollars are deferred purchasing power—an assurance of 
good business to come. The Treasury uses net Savings 
Bond dollars to fight inflationary credit potential in the 
banking system by retiring short-term bank-held Federal 
securities. 


If your company isn’t an active part of this sales force, 
better join now and get in on the benefits! Full informa- 
tion is available from your State Director, Savings Bonds 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department. Phone him or 
write the Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of 
the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


5% TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made ¥% Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 54 years of 
basket making. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to supply 
your baskets treated with 
PLASTEX HAMPER 
SOLUTION to help control 
flat sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen the 
useful life of hampers. 


Write for Full Information 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Portsmouth Virginia 


ARTISTIC 


ELS 


Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


Pea Halling 


Established 1880 1924 1924 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN WISCONSIN 
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CANNED FOODS 


STORAGE 0 


Fire Safety 
Uncased Storage 


FIRE PREVENTION 


Fire prevention in warehousing is 
a subject well covered by insurance 
company and Underwriter’s Labor- 
atory specifications. Mention can be 
made here of some of the possible 
sources of danger and the precau- 
tions advisable to guard against 
their causing fire loss. Fire fighting 
equipment must be adequate. In 
buildings equipped with sprinkler 
systems, which are not common in 
cannery warehouses, one 2% gallon 
extinguisher to each 5,000 square 
feet of floor area, and in non- 
sprinkler buildings one 2% gallon 
extinguisher to each 2,500 square 
feet of floor area should suffice. Ex- 
tinguishers must be inspected and 
recharged at prescribed intervals, 
and if fire hoses are provided they 
must be tested regularly. Records of 
testing, inspection and recharging 
of such equipment should be kept. 
Where sprinkler systems are pro- 
vided, cased goods must not be piled 
up so as to block sprinkler heads. 
Sufficient clearance must be left be- 
tween tops of stacks and sprinkler 
heads, beams and pipe lines to per- 
mit free use of fire apparatus. 
Direct fire damage to large solid 
blocks of cased canned goods may 
be less than loss resulting from 
water damage where extensive 
sprinkler systems are used. How- 
ever, the installation of sprinkler 
systems usually reduces materially 
the cost of fire insurance. 


Modern methods of warehousing 
have increased fire hazards. The use 
of pallets for stacking cased goods, 
particularly pallets made of com- 
bustible material, is disadvan- 
tageous from the viewpoint of fire 
protection. Wood or fibre pallets 
themselves support combustion, they 
provide draft through their open 
channels and can lead fire into the 
center of large stacks. The outside 
row loss is much greater than in 


solid stacking because palletized 
storage is usually in large blocks of 
small individual piles. Use of non- 
combustible material for pallets, 
and arrangement of the pallets in 
stacks so as not to provide open 
ducts either through the open chan- 
nels of the pallets themselves or 
through openings in key stacked 
cases reduces somewhat this fire 
hazard. 


Gasoline powered motor trucks 
are a real fire danger inside a ware- 
house. Each truck should be pro- 
vided with a fire extinguisher of the 
proper type, backfire arrestors for 
carburetors and spark arrestors for 
exhausts. Engines should be kept 
free of excess grease and oil at all 
times. Refueling should always be 
done outside the building and gas 
pumps should have Underwriters 
approval. The danger of extensive 
fire losses in larger warehouses can 
be reduced by the use of firewalls 
and Underwriters approved fire 
doors between sections. 


It is not necessary to emphasize 
that neatness and cleanliness are 
important in reducing fire hazard, 
and that disorderly, poorly kept and 
dirty warehouses invite fire loss. 


“Storage of Canned Foods,” sec- 
tions of which will continue to 
appear in this series of ads, is 
now being printed in bulletin 
form. For complimentary copies, 
please write to Department A, 
Continental Can Company, 100 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


METHODS OF STORAGE 


It has been pointed out previously 
in this series how warehousing cost 
may be affected by the methods em- 
ployed for handling cans to and 
from the warehouse stacks, and by 


the systems used in piling, segre- 
gating and arranging the canned 
goods in the storage areas. This 
section and the material that fol- 
lows briefly describes the various 
methods of handling commonly used 
in cannery warehouses, and outlines 
their advantages and disadvantages 
under various conditions of ware- 
house operation. 


UNCASED STORAGE 


Most canned goods produced in 
this country are cased in shipping 
cartons after processing and cool- 
ing, and placed in storage in the 
cartons. There are, however, some 
canners who prefer to store the cans 
in the warehouse uncased, and per- 
form the casing operation at the 
time of labeling or shipping. When 
small size cans are stored uncased 
they are usually placed on their 
sides in large bins. Larger cans, 
such as No. 10 tins, are stored up- 
right, piled into large blocks. 


Figures comparing cost of hand- 
ling by the two methods are not 
available, but cost is always higher 
where many small units must be 
handled separately, as in the case 
of uncased cans, than where they 
are combined into larger units and 
many handled at once, as cased 
cans. The difference in handling cost 
is less for the larger cans; for in- 
stance, No. 10 cans may be trucked 
in retort crates to the stack and 
piled uncased directly from the 
crates. If portable labeling equip- 
ment can be taken to the stacks, 
larger cans may be placed directly 
from storage piles into the labeler, 
the handling of cartons is elimi- 
nated, and cost probably is not 
higher than for handling the same 
size cans in cases. Large cans piled 
uncased in this manner cannot usu- 
ally be economically stacked as high 
as cased cans. 
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EDITORIALS 


PRING CLEANING—Except for Southern packs 
S and the early Northern packs of spinach, aspara- 


gus and peas, it will be several months before the 


average canning plant will be in full scale operation. 
Time, however, has a nasty habit of sneaking up be- 
hind us in a hurry. Before we know it, then, we’ll be 
smack in the middle of another canning season. 
For pea canners, the next seven or eight weeks will 
literally fly. Forward looking canners are imitating 
the weaker sex and indulging in a little spring clean- 
ing of their own at the plant. 


PAINT—One of the first things the male gender 
things of in connection with spring cleaning is a paint 
brush. Used to be we would select a color that would 
suit our fancy and wade in with both hands swinging. 
Not today, painting, if you please, has become a sci- 
ence, just as has farming, canning, selling and what- 


not. And there’s more to scientific painting than meets. 


the eye. It’s a matter of light reflection and color con- 
trast to increase the efficiency and morale of employes 
and to help prevent serious and costly accidents; 
worthy objectives in these days of high wages and 
minimum effort and costly plant maintenance. The 
leading paint manufacturers, we understand, are only 
too pleased to send an expert to advise type of paint, 
desirable colors and contrasts to suit the individual job. 
Like everything else, it costs no more to do the job 
right. 

While on the subject of paint, it should be borne in 
mind that the outside of a building or factory is gen- 
erally an indication of the type of housekeeping within. 
Viewed from the seat of an automobile on our crowded 
highways, or from any angle for that matter, a neat, 
well painted canning plant, properly identified, wins 
friends for and influences people, to use more canned 
foods. 


Back inside the plant again, there’s the subject of 
lighting, which of course, should be tied in, and in sup- 
port of the painting scheme. Again a lighting expert 
can suggest many ways to help lessen eye strain, glare 
and other factors which play so important a part in 
the efficiency of personnel. Then there are dozens of 
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little things that might be done to lighten and speed up 
every day work. Tables or other working areas might 
be too high, or too low, a movable conveyor here or 
there might do wonders, a change in the line up might 
help, floor mats, aprons, uniforms, might be provided 
or improved. The plant superintendent knows of a 
good many things that could help. Given a little more 
rope, he can show a real saving and improvement in 
working conditions. 


DDT—Some rather wild rumors have been making 
the rounds about the use of DDT. Be assured that this 
column will not add to those rumors at this time. Our 
only purpose in mentioning the subject here is to call 
your attention to the statement of the experts which 
is published elsewhere in this issue. While it is un- 
doubtedly true that a good many canners are confused 
about its use, they do know that it has proven a most 
effective insecticide, but that it is nevertheless poison- 
ous and must be handled with kid gloves. That con- 
fusion then may be considered an asset, for canners 
automatically look for the latest technical information 
on the subject whenever a new use is contemplated, 
and they know where to look for it. The Raw Products 
Bureau of the National Canners Association has done 
a grand job of knowing what there is to know about 
this highly debatable subject. 


FROM A SWIFT AD. 


LET’S BE FOR THINGS—Seems to me that most 
of us spend too much time and blood-pressure being 
against things. Let’s be for things. Let’s be for free- 
dom of choice and initiative. Let’s be for a system 
which allows a man to choose freely his own work, to 
make his own opportunities, to plan his own produc- 
tion. Which lets him decide where and how he lives; 
how he spends or invests his earnings. Let’s be for 
our country, where a man’s the boss of his own time, 
his own thoughts and his own political and religious 
beliefs. Let’s take a good look at the rest of the world, 
then reverently thank God, and be for the United 
States. 
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NEW 20-POCKET PLUNGER FILLER 


With 20 pockets and 20 pistons this brand new 
FMC Rotary-Type Machine will handle up to 
450 cans per minute. Adaptable for baby foods, 
apple sauce, chocolate syrup, oil and many 
other products. 


NEW FMC 
15-STATION 
FILLER 
for Peas, Whole 
Grain Corn, etc. 
Many new features. 


FMC 24-VALVE 
JUICE FILLER 
Ahigh-speed filler 
for Tomato Juice, 
Citrus Juices or any 
free-flowing liquid i 


Send for the latest FMC Catalog of Processing, 
Canning and Packing Equipment for Corn, 
Peas, Beans, Tomatoes and all Vegetables 
and Fruits. It’s Free. 


PULP FILLERS 
No.60 ...  6-valve 


No. 100 . . 12-valve 
JUICE FILLERS 
6-valve 


No. 80 . . .  10-valve 
No. 100. . .  12-valve 


No. 120. . .  12-valve 
No. 180. . 18-valve 
No. 240. 24-valve 


BOTTOM FILLING JUICE FILLERS 
No.60 .. .  6-valve 
No. 80 .. 10-valve 
No. 100. . .  12-valve 
No. 120. . .  12-valve 
No. 180. . .  18-valve 


LIQUID FILLERS 
No. 60 . . 6-valve 
No. 80 .. . 10-valve 
No. 100 . . . 12-valve 
No. 120 . . . 12-valve 
No. 180 . . . 18-valve 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS 
No.60 .. .  6-valve 


No.80 .. 10-valve 
No. 100. . . 12-valve 
No. 120... 12-valve 


No. 180. . 18-valve 
FMC SOUP FILLERS 


6 Station 
10 Station 
12 Station 


SINGLE VALVE JUICE FILLER 


HAND PACK FILLER 
Plain or Automatic Hopper 


M&S PLUNGER FILLERS 
6,9, 10 and 20 Pocket Sizes 


M&S COOKER FILLERS 
6 and 10 Pocket Sizes 


FMC SPECIAL FILLERS 
FMC-HANSEN 8 STATION FILLER 
FMC 15 STATION FILLER 


Even this long list does not begin to 


tell you all the different kinds and sizes of Filling Machines that FMC 
builds. If you have a special filling problem— something unusual, 
difficult or ‘tricky"’— put it up to FMC. Our group of filling special- 
ists will probably find we have the very thing for your purpose. 
But if we haven't a machine in our line that exactly meets your 
requirements, we'll adapt one of our standard machines or design 
a special filler for you. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION e HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
: Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. * New York, N.Y. © Rochester, N.Y. 
§Brodford, Vt. Cedarburg, Wis. Lakeland, Fla. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. (Anderson-Barngrover Division) F-500 
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THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF CAREFUL RETORT OPERATION 


by D. V. ALSTRAND and R. ROYCE, 
American Can Co., Maywoed, IIl. 


Retorting is one of the fundamental 
operations in the present day conven- 
tional canning of low-acid foods. Proper 
retorting of the carefully prepared food, 
which previously has been sealed her- 
metically into containers, renders it free 
of microbial life capable of spoiling the 
foed under ordinary storage conditions 
and, therefore, is an obvious requisite 
for successful canning. In spite of the 
© eat importance of the heat processing 
of canned foods, there often is laxity in 
c:rrying out this critical step. 

It is generally conceded that until com- 
paratively recently the subject of proper 

etcrt installation and operation had not 

been thoroughly investigated, reported 
end discussed, and that the existence of 
improperly equipped and mishandled re- 
torts in the canning industry was a re- 
sult of the lack of available authoritative 
infcrmation rather than the lack of ap- 
plication of established knowledge. Dur- 
‘ng the past few years, however, exten- 
sive thought and work have been expend- 
ed in developing the fundamental prin- 
ciples, and detailed discussions available 
in tke literature have covered all phases 
cf retorting. Instructions in retort in- 
stallation and operation also have been 
prepared and made available by various 
‘rganizations connected with the canning 
industry. It still is true, however, that 
in many canneries one or more of the 
proved retorting requirements are not 
being observed and such malpractices 
‘an and do lead to costly spoilage and 
unmerchantable goods. Such loss of mer- 
chantable containers not only is an un- 
necessary economic waste in itself but 
often involves damage to adjacent stocks, 
loss of good will of the distributor and, 
in some instances, even may present a 
hazard to the health of the consumer. 


The providing of adequate and proper 
retort equipment and the general observ- 
ance of correct retorting principles are 
the responsibilities of the cannery man- 
agement but the actual application of 
proper retorting practices is the respon- 
sibility of the retort operator. In order 
to bring the attention of both the man- 
agement and the operator to the points 
which experience has shown are most 
often neglected in retort installation and 
operation, a series of brief questions has 
been directed to each. These questions 
are enumerated in the acompanying 
panels. (See below). 

It would be well for the operator to 
have his set of questions posted at his 
record table or near the retorts where it 
will serve at all times as a reminder to 
check the factors listed. The manage- 
ment might profitably keep a set of both 


Paper delivered at Canning Problems Confer- 
ence, National Canners Association Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J., January 18, 1949. 
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questions at hand to call to attention 
from time to time the need for proper 
equipment and for observing correct pro- 
cedures in the retort room. 

Having listed questions designed to 
raise the curiosity of both the manage- 
ment and the operator regarding exist- 
ing equipment and retorting practices in 
the plant, discussion of each question in 
each of the two panels will follow. It is 
hoped in this manner to emphasize the 
danger arising from failure to observe 
established principles, to give a few ex- 
amples of the consequences of such fail- 
ures, and to present brief discussions of 
the proper corrective measures. It is 
realized that there is some overlapping 
of the questions directed to the manage- 
ment with those directed to the operator 
but since the basic interest of each are 
related it is felt that the discussion of 
each set may not be unduly repetitious. 

The questions compiled for the man- 
agement will be taken up first as follows: 


TO THE MANAGEMENT: 


1. Are your retorts properly designed, 
equipped and installed? 

Correctly designed, adequately equip- 
ped and properly installed retorts are 
prerequisites for satisfactory retorting. 
Only inferior performance can be ex- 
pected from inferior construction and in- 
stallation. Instances illustrating this 
point frequently are encountered. Many 
canners who, for one reason or another, 
have not obtained first class retorts and 
equipment and have not followed recog- 
nized installation plans ultimately have 
found that they were practicing false 
economy. Properly designed and con- 
structed retorts and auxiliary equipment 
such as thermometers, pressure gauges, 
controllers, etc., are available from many 
reliable manufacturers. 


Although many systems of retort pip- 
ing are possible, each hook-up can be 
made correctly or incorrectly. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to discuss in 
detail various methods of retort piping, 
but some of the points which should be 
checked by management are: 

a. Are the steam, water, air and vent 
pipes of a satisfactory size? 

b. Are the steam spreader pipes in- 
stalled correctly? 

ec. Are bleed petcocks located on the 
thermometer pocket and on the top (or 
bottom) of the retort? 

d. Are the retorts equipped with safe- 
ty valves of sufficient size and with 
accurate thermometer and _ pressure 
gauges? 

It is suggested that for answers to the 
above questions reference be made to the 
literature or to a laboratory connected 
with the industry. 

2. Are your products processed with- 
out delay after closing? 

In the processing of many products, 
the initia] temperature within the can is 


extremely important. Some packers have 
based their processes on the closing tem- 
perature of the cans even though con- 
siderable delay is encountered in the 
period between sealing and processing. 
The initial temperature in cans which 
have been held will be lower than the 
closing temperature and may affect the 
sterilizing value of the process, espe- 
cially for viscous products which heat by 
conduction only. Thus, it is advised that 
the process be based on the average tem- 
perature of the can contents of the cold- 
est cans at the time the process is 
started. 

Delay in processing cans following 
closure also can result in other difficul- 
ties. In one instance off-flavor and de- 
tinning in spinach was attributed to 
holding the cans for as long as 2% hours 
between closing and processing. In the 
packing of vacuum pack whole kernel 
corn, the vacuum in the can at the time 
the cook is started is very important. 
Unprocessed corn gives off gases which, 
if the cans are held too long, lower the 
vacuum to such an extent that heat pene- 
tration will be retarded and understerili- 
zation may result. Loss of vacuum in 
vacuum-packed whole kernel corn cans 
resulting from excessive holding of 
closed cans prior to processing also may 
cause buckles due to excessive pressure 
in the containers during processing. 

Adequate retort capacity should be 
provided so that the production of the 
canning room can be handled without de- 
lay. If for any reason production in the 
canning department is held up, partial 
retort loads should be processed rather 
than wait until a full load is available. 

3. Are your retorts vented and bled 
properly? 

Since it has been found that air trap- 
ped among cans in a retort during the 
process may be responsible for underpro- 
cessing of the cans in that area, the at- 
tainment of uniform temperature dis- 
tribution throughout the retort from the 
beginning to the end of the cook is a 
“must.” Inadequate elimination of air 
also may be the direct cause of such diffi- 
culties as paneled cans, rusted cans and 
non-uniformity of cook between different 
cans in the retort. 


To attain this uniform heat distribu- 
tion, the retorts must be vented thor- 
oughly during the come-up period and 
bled adequately during the entire cook. 
This subject has been studied extensively 
by means of heat distribution tests in re- 
torts fitted with a series of thermo- 
couples and has been covered in detail 
in the literature. It is well that manage- 
ment determine the correct venting 
schedule for the particular retort lay-out 
concerned. 

4. Are you sure the retort thermome- 
ters and gauges are accurate? 

It is a tragic fact that in a relatively 
large number of canning. plants the ther- 
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PRODUCTION 


mometers and gauges are sadly neg- 
lected. 

Even though temperature - pressure 
agreement cannot be relied upon to as- 
sure satisfactory venting operations, such 
agreement should always be attained. 
When the gauges and the thermometers 
are not accurate, confusion follows as 
to which is correct. Non-uniformity of 
heat distribution and serious errors in 
actual processing temperature may re- 
sult. In one instance, where proper 
checking had not been done, it was found 
necessary to reprocess several thousand 
cases of peas because the thermometers 
were in error by as much as 10 degrees. 

As a general rule, a yearly check for 
accuracy should be made of all gauges 


To the Management 


The Process Is Critical 
Can you answer yes to each of the 
following questions? 

1. Are your retorts properly de- 
signed, equipped and installed? 
2. Are your products processed 
without delay after closing? 

3. Are your retorts vented and bled 

properly? 

4. Are you sure the retort ther- 
mometers and gauges are accu- 
rate? 

. Are you using recommended 
process times and temperatures 
for your products? 

6. Is your retort operator capable 
and trustworthy? i 


and thermometers. Due to more involved 
mechanism the dial type thermometers 
require checking more often than other 
types. 

5. Are you using recommended process 
times and temperatures for your prod- 
ucts? 

Over a period of several years, consid- 
erable data have been accumulated re- 
garding the rate of heat penetration and 
the heat resistance of spoilage bacteria 
in canned foods. On the basis of these 
data the National Canners Association 
Research Laboratory has _ periodically 
published recommended processes for a 
large number of low-acid foods in N.C.A. 
Bulletin 26-L. These recommended proc- 
esses should be followed religiously and 
should any other conditions be desired, 
advice from a laboratory connected with 
the canning industry should be obtained. 

It is essential that canned foods be 
processed for the recommended times at 
definitely controlled, specified tempera- 
tures. An automatic controller to main- 
tain accurately the temperature at the 
specified point is recommended. Hand 
controlling of retorts is not desirable 
since, when using this method, variations 
of several degrees from the processing 
temperature are usually encountered. 

Reliance should not be placed on mem- 
ory as to the correct processing times 
and temperatures. Memory often is de- 
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ceitful and poor memory may be serious 
and costly. For instance, at the start 
of a recent canning season, one operator 
was processing whole grain brine packed 
corn 10 degrees below the recommended 
retort temperature. After this error was 
discovered, it was necessary to recall sev- 
eral thousand cases from all parts of the 
country and reprocess the cans. 


Reference should be made to the proc- 
cessing bulletin or record of recommen- 
dations at the start of the season. Like- 
wise, a check should be made to be sure 
that the retort operator knows exactly 
the times and temperatures required for 
each product and each container size. 
This information should be supplied to 
the operator in the form of a written 
list. 


6. Is your retort operator capable and 
trustworthy? 

In view of the importance of heat 
processing of canned foods, incorrect op- 
eration of the retorts obviously can mean 
partial or entire failure of the pack. The 
labor situation the past few years has 
been rather difficult but the cannery 
manager should do his utmost to select 
a man who can be trained so that he 
understands his duties and who is im- 
pressed with the importance of the re- 
torting operation. Indifference in main- 
taining the accuracy of process tempera- 
tures and times, especially cutting cooks 
at the end of the day’s run, is a factor 
sometimes involved in spoilage incidents. 

Having covered the questions directed 
to management, attention now is given to 
those which should be uppermost in the 
minds of the retort operator. 


TO THE RETORT OPERATOR: 


The following questions should be sub- 
mitted to the retort operator: 

1. Are all cans processed without de- 
lay after closing? 

This question was discussed in the 
previous section but the retort operator 
should understand that it is important 
that all cans be processed without delay 
in order to avoid the possibility of spoil- 
age, off-flavors or the other difficulties 
described. 

Should delays be encountered due to 
insufficient retort capacity there is little 
the operator can do except to advise his 
superior each time such situations arise. 
The processing of partial retort loads 
when canning department production is 
halted should, if possible, be practiced. 

2. Are the retorts vented properly dur- 
ing the come-up? 

Many retort operators confuse venting 
and bleeding. Vents are large valve- 
controlled openings in retorts used for 
elimination of air during the coming-up 
period. Bleeds are %-inch petcocks lo- 
cated on the thermometer pocket and on 
the retort at the opposite end from which 
the steam is admitted. Each retort op- 
erator should understand the purpose of 
venting and should know the recom- 
mended venting schedule. It is true that 
allowing considerable amounts of steam 
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to escape into the cook room can result in 
unpleasant working conditions. Should 
such conditions prevail, the venting 
schedules should not be reduced, but 
rather attempts should be made to have 
suitable ventilation provided or consid- 
eration be given to redesign of the retort 
room to avoid such conditions. 

The timing of the process should not 
be started until all points in the retort 
are at the processing temperature and 
the thermometer and pressure gauge are 
in agreement. 

3. Are all bleed petcocks left full-open 
during the entire process? 

The %-inch bleed petcocks should be 
full-open during the entire process to 
provide circulation through the ther- 


To the Retort Operator 


Processing Is Important 

1. Are all cans processed without 
delay after closing? 

2. Are the retorts vented properly 
during the come-up? 

3. Are all bleed petcocks left full- 
open during the entire process? 

4. Have the thermometers § and 
gauges been checked recently? 

5. Are the processes accurately 
timed? 

6. Is the correct process 
used? 

7. Are the processed cans promptly 
and thoroughly cooled before 
storage? 

If in doubt ask your foreman or 
plant manager. 


being 


mometer pocket and also to prevent ac- 
cumulation of non-condensible gases that 
may enter the retort with the steam. 

4. Have the thermometers and gauges 
been checked recently? 

Such a question will serve as a check 
on the management in maintaining these 
important instruments in good condition. 
All thermometers and gauges should be 
checked at least once each year. 

5. Are the processes accurately timed? 

The time at which the process is 
started and the time at which cooling 
should be started should be written down 
on suitable forms and carefully checked 
to determine whether they are correct. 
An accurate and easily read clock or 
automatic timer should be used. Process 
time should not be started until the tem- 
perature is actually at the processing 
level. 

6. Is the correct process being used? 


It is the responsibility of the manage- 
ment to supply the retort operator with 
the correct process time and temperature 
for each product and can size which 
should be in the form of a written list 
so that the operator will not be required 
to rely upon his memory. The process 
chart should be followed rigidly. 

7. Are the processed cans promptly 
and thoroughly cooled before storage? 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Maryland’s Champion Tomato Growers 


Winners in the Maryland Ten-Ton To- 
mato Club Contest for 1948 were dis- 
closed March 17 by Edward K. Bender, 
vegetable crops specialist of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. This announcement 
was made during the tomato conference 
at the short course for vegetable can- 
ners, freezers, and fieldmen held at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore. 


An outstandingly high yield of 21.60 
tons per acre, on a total area of 19.23 
acres, captured first prize for S. Jason 
Geiser, of Smithsburg, in the class for 
growers of more than six acres. Lewis 
Usilton, of Centreville, gained second 
place with a 14.70-ton average for his 
6.01 acres. 


Mrs. A. L. Towson, of Smithsburg, 
won first prize in the “quality” contest, 
averaging 12.13 tons per acre on a total 
of 8.40 acres. In addition, 80.5 per cent 
of her total crop consisted of ‘number 
one” tomatoes (highest grade). Lloyd 
C. Ludy, of Myersville, took second place 
in this class with an average yield of 
17.45 tons per acre. His total acreage 
was 5.49 acres, and 71 per cent of his 
tomatoes were “number ones.” 


In the yield contest for growers hav- 
ing two to six acres in production, John 
C. Masemore, of Freeland, received first 
prize for an average yield of 20.49 tons 
on each of his two acres. Second place 
went to Raymond L. Grier, of Street, 
who averaged 19.73 tons on 3.31 acres. 


Other Maryland tomato growers who 
averaged ten tons or more per acre dur- 
ing 1948, together with their individual 
yields, and total acreages are: Alfred 
Huntsberry,: Smithsburg (19.47 tons— 
3.40 acres); G. W. Peterman and R. H. 
Thomas, Freeland (15.90 tons — 3.39 
acres); Harry Leppo, Westminster 
(15.49 tons—2 acres); Amos Reeder, 
Boonsboro (13.15 tons—4 acres); Paul 
Widdowson, Mardella Springs (12.90 


tons—4.56 acres); William A. Divers, | 


Havre de Grace (12.07 tons — 2.79 
acres) ; Vincent and Frank Bisker, Free- 
land (11.30 tons—2.28 acres); William 
S. Phillips, Hurlock (10.73 tons—17.33 
acres); Daniel G. Rowe, Boonsboro 
(10.70 tons—4.23 acres); Raymond 
Blakely, Havre de Grace (10.61 tons— 
5.24 acres). 

First-place winners in each of the 
three classes were awarded, respectively, 
a gold wrist watch, and the three second- 
place winners each received a leather 
jacket. All sixteen members of the “Ten- 
Ton Tomato Club for 1948” were 
awarded individual certificates signed by 
Dr. T. B. Symons, Dean of the College 
of Agriculture of the University of 
Maryland and Director of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. Dr. Symons 
also serves as treasurer of the club. 
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The Ten-Ton Club is sponsored by the 
Maryland Extension Service in Coopera. 
tion with the Tri-State Packers’ Associa- 
tion. Begun in 1928, the contest was dis- 
continued during World War II and was 
reinstated only a year ago. The 1948 
contest attracted 101 entries, but only 
sixteen succeeded in qualifying as “ten- 
tonners.” 


The object of this annual contest is 
to stimulate interest in better methods 
of producing canning tomatoes. It is 
based on the premise that larger yields 
generally result in better quality and 
greater profits. The contest is “open and 
free” to all state growers who produce 
two or more acres of tomatoes. All of 
the tomatoes grown on any one farm 
(and the total acreage produced by any 
one grower) must be entered. Entries 
should be made through county agricul- 
tural agents by July 15. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR GROWING 
TOMATOES 


The Extension Service offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions for growing tomatoes 
in Maryland: 

1. Rotate your crops, to keep down dis- 
ease, and to get proper utilization of 
fertilizer. 

2. a. Plow under a good cover crop, or 
12 tons per acre or more of barnyard 
manure—better both. 

b. If poultry manure is available, plow 
it under. Do not use over 5-8 tons of 
poultry manure per acre. 

c. Have a soil test made to determine 
how much lime should be plowed under 
or disced in. 


d. Plow under 600-1200 lbs. per acre of 
a standard analysis of fertilizer, three 
to four weeks before planting time, with 
the cover crop or sod. Use the low 


. amount for light soils; the higher amount 


for heavy soils. 


3. Apply 300-500 Ibs. per acre of fer- 
tilizer in bands 4-5 inches on each side 
of the row at transplanting time. Bands 
should be 3-4 inches deep. 


4. For light soils a side dressing of 
400 lbs. of 4-12-8 fertilizer is recom- 
mended. This side dressing should be 
made about 4 weeks after transplanting. 

5. We recommend plant spacing of 6 
ft. by 3 ft. or 18 square ft. per plant, so 
that spraying or dusting equipment will 
go between the rows. Other spacings 
may be more desirable to meet local con- 
‘itions, but the spacing should allow 16- 
18 square feet per plant. 

6. Use “starter solution” as per manu- 
facturers’ instruction. This material 
usually makes tomatoes about one week 
earlier and will usually increase yields. 

7. When sod is plowed under, use cut 
worm bait at time of planting. See 
below. 

8. a. Upon receipt of plants transfer 
about '3 from each container to other 
containers. 

b. Set containers with plants in water 
deep enough to cover roots, but not stems 
and tops—usually, 2% or 3 inches of 
water. Keep tops dry. Leave paper and 
moss around packages, but it is well to 
tear a small hole in bottom of paper. 
Leave in water only long enough for 
moss to become entirely saturated with 
water, usually, 30 minutes is sufficient. 

¢c. Set plants in cool shaded place away 
from wind and direct sun. 

d . Start setting as soon as plants have 
become freshened from the dipping in 
the water. This usually does not require 
over 3 hrs. 


CHAMPION TOMATO GROWERS FOR 1948—Winners in the Maryland Ten-Ton 
Tomato Club Contest for 1948 are shown as they received their awards from Edward 
K. Bender, Extension specialist in vegetable crops of the University of Maryland. 
From left to right, they are: John C. Masemore, of Freeland; Raymond L. Grier, of 
Street; S. Jason Geiser, of Smithsburg; Lewis Usilton, of Centreville; Edward K. 
Bender; and A. L. Towson, of Smithsburg, who accepted the award won by his wife. 
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e. Set plants as soon after freshening 
as possible. Holding plants two or three 
days or more tends to encourage the 
spread of disease and will reduce yield. 
Let white roots form and develop in the 
ground where they will be undisturbed. 


9. Soon after planting, dust or spray 
plants for potato bugs. We recommend 
a dust containing 1% D.D.T. with clay 
or tale as a carrier: or a spray contain- 
ing 2 pounds of 50% wettable D.D.T. or 
4 pounds of calcium arsenate per 100 
gallons of water. Get the bugs before 
they get you. These materials are much 
better than lime for controlling bugs, 
and are not so injurious to the plant. In- 
secticide combined with fixed copper may 
provide early disease control. 


10. In order to realize the greatest 
benefit from proper fertilization and 
other good cultural practices carry out 
a spray or dust program. Get the tomato 
disease control leaflet No. L 2 from your 
county agent. 


11. About 6 weeks after plants are set 
tomatoes should be sprayed or dusted 
with Zerelate, Dithane or similar materi- 
als to control early blight and anthrac- 
nose. If late blight threatens, change to 
copper fungicides as recommended in the 
Extension leaflet No. L 2. DDD should 
be included for control of tomato horn 
worms and fruit worms. Use material 
according to instructions. 


12. Do not use lime or Bordeaux mix- 
ture on young tomato leaves. Bordeaux 
may be used in fields where late blight 
has become established to check further 
spread of the disease. 


13. If aphis (plant lice) become seri- 
ous, spray with 1 quart of 25% DDT 
emulsion to 100 gallons of spray at 200 
to 300 lbs. pressure. Or dust on a hot, 
still day with 3% to 5% nicotine sulfate 
dust mixed with lime and another car- 
rier. 

14. Cultivate as shallow as_ possible 
and still kill the weeds. Level, shallow 
cultivation is best. 

15. Pick only tomatoes that are red 
ripe and leave the stems on the plant. 


BAIT FOR CUT WORM CONTROL 
(This Is Poison) 

Cutworms do a great deal of damage 
each year and are especially serious on 
fields which have previously been in sod. 
They are comparatively easy to control 
by poisoned bran bait. The bait should 
be spread at the rate of about 20 pounds 
per acre the evening before planting. 
The formula for poisoned bait is as fol- 
lows: 


Sodium fluosilicate or 


Water to make a crumbly mash. 

Another method of application is to 
broadcast late in the afternoon after the 
plants are set. BE CAREFUL NOT TO 
GET THIS MIXTURE ON THE 
PLANTS. 
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DDT GETS GOVERNMENT 
APPROVAL 


Joint FSA-USDA Statement On General Use 
Of DDT 


The Federal Security Agency and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on 
April 1 issued the following statement 
after a meeting of the principal Govern- 
ment agencies concerned with the utiliza- 
tion of DDT in national and interna- 
tional health and economy: 

“A number of statements have been 
published during the last several days 
which have misled and alarmed the pub- 
lic concerning the hazards of using DDT 
as an insecticide. 

“DDT is a very valuable insecticide 
which has contributed materially to the 
general welfare of the world. It has 
been used with marked success in both 
the control and prevention of such insect- 
borne diseases as malaria and typhus 
and of insects which are destructive to 
crops and injurious to livestock and in- 
fest homes. 

“Tt is well recognized that DDT, like 
other insecticides, is a poison. This fact 
has been given full consideration in mak- 
ing recommendations for its use. There 
is no evidence that the use of DDT in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the various Federal agencies has ever 
caused human sickness due to the DDT 
itself. This is despite the fact that thou- 
sands of tons have been used annually 
for the past four or five years in the 
home and for crop and animal protec- 
tion. However, minor toxic symptoms 
may be produced by kerosene and various 
solvents used in DDT and practically all 
other insecticidal mixtures. 


“Statements that DDT is responsible 
for causing the so-called ‘virus X disease’ 
of man and ‘X disease’ of cattle are 
totally without foundation. Both of these 
diseases were recognized before the util- 
ization of DDT as an insecticide. 


“The Food and Drug Administration 
has not prohibited the use of DDT in 
spraying dairy cattle and barns. The 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
requires the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to insure that the food supply of 
the American people does not contain 
any poisonous or deleterious substance 
that is not necessary in the production of 
the food. Studies by the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine have 
shown that DDT when used on dairy 
cattle or when present on fodder fed to 
dairy cattle may appear in the milk. 
They also say ‘that DDT in small quan- 
tities can be detected sometimes in milk, 
following ordinary use of the insecticide 
for fly control in dairy barns. Because 
of the vital importance of milk in the 
diet of infants, children and people of 
all ages, it is essential that proper pre- 
cautions be taken to protect the milk 
supply. Modifications of the recom- 
mendation made by the Department of 
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Agriculture on the use of DDT on dairy 
cattle were made merely as a precau- 
tionary measure. 

“There is no justification for public 
alarm as to the safety of the milk sup- 
ply from the standpoint of DDT con- 
tamination.” 

The above statement was issued fol- 
lowing a meeting of representatives of 
these agencies: Department of Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Animal Industry, Dairy 
Industry and Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine; Production and Marketing 
Administration, Insecticide Division; De- 
partment of the Army, Office of the Sur- 
geon General; Federal Security Agency, 
Food and Drug Administration, Public 
Health Service; Department of the Navy, 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau. 


DDT SUBSTITUTE 


Methoxychlor is recommended by spe- 
cialists at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison as a substitute for DDT in 
dairy barns and on dairy cattle for fly 
control. 

As a result of recent conflicting state- 
ments from the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration and others about the use 
of DDT, many dairymen and dairy plant 
operators have asked the college for 
recommendations. 

The complete text of a statement is- 
sued April 8 by the specialists at the 
College of Agriculture follows: 

“In view of the recent attitude of the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration 
regarding the potential health hazard re- 
sulting from DDT contamination of milk, 
it appears that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration does not consider DDT safe 
for some uses in the dairy industry. One 
release from the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration says that ‘The same principles 
... are applicable to benzene hexachlo- 
ride, chlordane, toxaphene and TDE, at 
least for the present.’ 

“The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has quoted the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration as indicating that methoxychlor, 
an analog of DDT, is safe for use on 
dairy cattle and in dairy barns. Recent 
studies at the College of Agriculture 
have indicated that a two and one-half 
per cent methoxychlor water suspension 
is comparable with DDT in effectiveness 
as a residual insecticide for fly control. 
It is therefore recommended that a two 
and one-half per cent methoxychlor 
water suspension serve as an alternative 
to DDT wherever an insecticide is to be 
applied to inside walls of buildings hous- 
ing dairy animals, or wherever contam- 
ination of milk or milk products may oc- 
cur. The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture is recommending a one-half per cent 
methoxychlor suspension for use on 
cattle. DDT may be used with compara- 
tive safety as a residual insecticide out- 
side of buildings where milk is handled 
wherever such deposits do not contact 
dairy animals or dairy products.” 
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FREEZERS SELECT CHICAGO 


The overall frozen food industry con- 
ventions for 1950 will be held in Chicago 
from January 31 to February 4, corre- 
lated with the 1950 Atlantic City conven- 
tions, it was announced April 8 by the 
All-Industry Frozen Food Convention 
Committee. The committee members 
met in Washington to make plans on the 
date and place for the 1950 meeting. 
The aim was to select a time and place 
that would prove most desirable for the 
largest number of people. 


The date selected immediately follows 
the Atlantic City joint food industry 
sales meetings which will be held from 
January 22 to 25, followed from January 
26 to 31 by a production period and ma- 
chinery show. 


The frozen food committee decided 
that because of the tremendous number 
of industry representatives traveling to 
Atlantic City for the above meetings, 
they would find it desirable to travel on 
to Chicago before returning to their 
home offices. For most firms this thus 
reduces the number of separate conven- 
tion trips required. The factor of travel 
and convention trips was the deciding one 
in the selection of the January 31 to 
February 4 dates, it was declared. 

The All-Industry Frozen Food Conven- 
tions will be housed in the Congress 
Hotel. There will be no display exhibit 
held by the industry in connection with 
its 1950 convention. 

The members of the _ All-Industry 
Frozen Food Convention Committee are: 
W. M. Walsh, Chairman, President of 
the National Wholesale Frozen Food 
Distributors Association; A. J. Rogers, 
President of the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers; W. L. Pavlovski, 
of the Quick Frozen Food Association of 
Chicago; Watson Rogers, President of 
the National Food Brokers Association; 
R. J. Glaser, President of the National 
Preservers Association; A. N. Otis, 
President of the National Association 
of Refrigerated Warehouses; Fred M. 
Deutsch, of the Marathon Corporation, 
Exhibitor Representative. 


FIRE DAMAGE 


The cannery owned by Jack Davis and 
Mike Pollard at Calleoka, Tennessee, was 
struck by lightning on March 30 with an 
estimated damage of $10,000, which is 
partly covered by insurance. 


STILLWELL EXPANDS 


The Stillwell (Okla.) Canning Com- 
pany has installed new equipment and 
added strawberries and hominy to the 
plant’s production of cut green beans, 
tomatoes, spinach, kale, black-eye and 
Crowder peas, 
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HORIX APPOINTS HUGGINS 


The Horix Manufacturing Company 
has anounced the appointment of L. Gale 
Huggins as Vice President and General 
Manager. Mr. Huggins will report to 
Mrs. Frank B. Fairbanks, President of 
the Company who will continue as act- 
ing executive. 

Mr. Huggins is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas with the degrees of 
BSEE and EE and has spent the last 26 


L. GALE HUGGINS 


years in various Design, Development 
and Application Engineering, District 
and Headquarters Sales and Administra- 
tive positions with the Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. He comes directly 
from the Sturtevant Division in Boston. 

Mr. Huggins’ duties at the Horix 
Manufacturing Company will include 
new developments, coordination of en- 
gineering, sales and manufacturing. The 
Horix Manufacturing Company builds a 
complete line of gravity and gravity- 
vacuum automatic, semi-automatic and 
manually operated filling equipment for 
still liquids and semi-liquids, as well as 
conveyor equipment, and fruit and berry 
washers. 


APPOINTS NORTHWEST REP 


Niagara Filter Corporation, Buffalo, 
New York manufacturers of Pressure 
Leaf Filters for the food, chemical and 
fermentation process industries, has ap- 
pointed H. D. Fowler, Inc. of Seattle, 
Washington, its exclusive representative 
in Washington and Oregon. 

The Fowler company has been active 
on the West Coast for 27 years, serving 
industry through its representation for 
many of the largest manufacturers in 
the process, water works and sanitation 
equipment field, and are fully qualified 
to advise on filtration needs. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS : 


JEWETT PLANT BEING REBUILT 


D. M. Jewett, Inc., processors and 
packers of “Sugar Loaf” pickles for 
more than half a century, have begun 
work at South Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
on a new and modern plant to replace the 
one almost completely destroyed by fire 
in April of last year, at a cost in excess 
of $200,000. 

Since the fire only a small crew has 
been maintained at South Deerfield for 
bulk work, all packing line operations 
having been transferred to the com- 
pany’s plant at South Paris, Maine, 
where extra shifts were put on to care 
for the combined production. Company 
officials anticipate that the plant, with 
its latest equipment in full operation, 
will be open to the public for inspection 
during National Pickle Week in May. 

The new building, of fire proof cinder 
block construction, with steel frame 
work, rose from the foundations of the 
old structure after heavier footings were 
installed. The new plant will house the 
company offices, barrel and glass storage 
rooms, laboratory, sweetening room, 
packing room, and offices for supervisors, 
and the shipping department. Process- 
ing will be carried out in the old part of 
the building where the relish department 
is also located. Maintenance and ma- 
chine shop, as well as the heating plant 
with two boilers, will remain the same, 
as these escaped the fire. 

The Jewett family began the process- 
ing of pickles in South Deerfield in 1896 
when Alvord A. Jewett named the prod- 
uct “Sugar Loaf” brand from the nearby 
mountain peak bearing that name. The 
business is known in the trade today as 
one of the oldest and largest in New 
England with D. M. Jewett, son of the 
founder, President, and his sons, D. M. 
Jewett, Jr., Vice-President, Treasurer 
and General Manager, and Dana Jewett, 
Secretary and Plant Superintendent. 


MICHIGAN CANNERY BURNS 


The plant of Fruit Processors, Inc., at 
St. Joseph, Michigan, was damaged by 
fire that destroyed an adjoining die cast- 
ing factory, on March 31. Total loss is 
reported to exceed $500,000. 


FRUIT AND SYRUP MEN 
TO MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Fruit & Syrup Manufacturers Associa- 
tion will be held at the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 19. 


PLANT MANAGER 


William J. Terkildsen has been made 
manager of the Newman, California 
evaporated milk plant of the Golden 
State Company. 
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NEWS — PERSONALS 


QMC 1949 PACK REQUIREMENTS 


Requirements for canned fruits and 
vegetables which will be procured by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps from the 
1949 pack to meet the needs of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps were 
announced April 6. 


Requirements of canned citrus and cit- 
rus juices to be procured by the QMC 
from the 1949-50 pack will be announced 
in the fall. Requirements of canned fish 
will be announced in the near future. 


The requirements, by pounds, are: 


FRUITS 
Canned apples: 16,950,000 
Canned applesauce 10,706,000 
CANNEL! 8,721,000 
Canned cherries, RSP. .............. 11,630,000 
Canned cherries, sweet ............ 4,208,000 
3,797,000 
15,102,000 
24,323,000 
9,811,000 
Canned pineapple 24,513,000 
4,740,000 
Pineapple: 27,780,000 
VEGETABLES 
Canned asparagus 7,004,000 
Canned beans, lima (green).... 6,526,000 
Canned beans, string .............06 23,118,000 
15,238,000 
10,768,000 
Canned peas, ZYreen 29,822,000 
Canned PUMPKIN 2,163,000 
Canned sweet potatoes .............. 8,893,000 
Canned sauer kraut 8,599,000 
Canned tomatoes 36,354,000 
19,092,000 
7,455,000 


The Army announced that in accord- 
ance with Army procurement policy, bid- 
ders may quote prices on the total 
amounts listed on the Invitation for Bid 
or on any portion of that amount. 


The Invitations for Bids will be mailed 
from the Chicago Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office or from the Western 
Branch, Chicago Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office, depending on the item. 


Companies which are not now on the 
list to receive bids may make application 
to both the Chicago and Oakland pur- 
chasing offices to have their names placed 
on the list of those to receive Invitations 
for Bids on any of the items listed. 


NOTE: To obtain approximate number of cases 
divide fruits by 45 to obtain cases of 24/2'4's; 
Vegetables and canned apples and apple sauce 
should be divided by 30 to obtain approximate 
number of cases of 24/2's; Corn and peas should 
be divided by 31.5 to obtain number of cases of 
24/2’s.—Editor. 
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RITTER TO LAUNCH 
“BETTY CLARK MONTH” 


The P. J. Ritter Company of Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey, has announced that it 
will launch a “Betty Clark Month” in 
May during which time it will donate 
profits on its products to the National 
Council to Combat Blindness. That or- 
ganization has been recognized as the na- 
tion’s foremost in furthering medical re- 
search towards the restoration and pres- 
ervation of sight. 

The entire campaign has as its focal 
point the Sunday afternoon (3:15 P.M., 
EST) ABC network radio program, 
“Betty Clark Sings,’ which is sponsored 
by the Ritter Company, makers of Cat- 
sup, Chili Sauce, Relish and Pork and 
Beans, among other products. The star 
of the program is 12-year-old Betty 
Clark who has been blind from infancy. 

During May, consumers of Ritter 
products will be urged to save the labels 
on the products they purchase and send 
them to Betty Clark, c/o American 
Broadcasting Company, New York 20, 
N. Y. The labels will be checked by an 
independent staff of certified public ac- 
countants who will determine the normal 
profits accrued from these sales. The 
P. J. Ritter Company will turn over a 
check for that amount to the National 
Council to Combat Blindness. 

For this national campaign, the Ritter 
Company is making available to all its 
distributors and retail outlets posters, 
window and point-of-sale displays. Co- 
operative advertising by retailer, dis- 
tributor and manufacturer is also being 
planned. The Ritter Company will place 
a series of national consumer advertise- 
ments promoting “Betty Clark Month.” 
The Clements Company of Philadelphia, 
advertising agency for P. J. Ritter, has 


made up special advertising kits, includ-: 


ing all the displays, which are being sent 
to distributors all over the nation. 


FLORIDAGOLD APPOINTS 
BROKER 


Floridagold Citrus Corporation, Lake 
Alfred, Florida, have appointed the C. 
G. Bradt Company to represent them in 
the Los Angeles, California territory. 


LARSEN NAMES BROKERS 


Larsen Co., Green Bay, Wis., vegetable 
canners, announce appointment of the 
following new brokers: 

Rice Brokerage Co., Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; Sandoe & Co., Bristol, Tenn.; 
and I. M. Kroker & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NAMES N. E. BROKER 


National Fruit Products Co., Inc., can- 
ners of apple products, has appointed 
H. J. Blodgett & Co., Boston, its brokers 
for the New England territory. 
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GRADE LABELING UP IN 
FLORIDA LEGISLATURE 


From Canners League of Florida 

LAKELAND, Fla., April 11—One of 
the hottest subjects to come up in the 
canned foods field in recent years is the 
proposal now being pushed by Florida’s 
Gov. Fuller Warren to require manda- 
tory grade labeling on all processed cit- 
rus leaving the state. 

The Florida Legislature is now in ses- 
sion at Tallahassee, and the compulsory 
grade labeling plan is part of an omnibus 
bill to add drastic regulation to the cit- 
rus industry. Besides grade labeling, 
the bill also opens the way for regula- 
tions requiring the printing of packer’s 
name on the label and for almost any 
other type of regulation the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission might adopt. 


The bill is being vigorously opposed by 
almost all Florida canners, the Florida 
Canners Association and the Canners 
League of Florida. However, the Pasco 
Packing Co. has expressed itself in favor 
of compulsory grade labeling. 


Private label distributors will be put 
in a tough spot if the Florida bill should 
pass. They would have to label their 
goods according to Florida grades, al- 
though they distribute all over the na- 
tion and the world. Furthermore, Florida 
grades may or may not jibe with U.S. 
D.A. grades now used voluntarily by 
some canners. 


One additional point worrying distrib- 
utors is that, should Florida pass this 
legislation, other states might decide to 
to the same thing for commodities can- 
ned within their own borders. The re- 
sult would be a mad house of state and 
federal grades, adding thousands of dol- 
lars in inspection and label costs and 
compounding confusion among growers, 
canners, distributors and especially con- 
sumers. 


National American Wholesale Grocers 
Association and the United States 
Wholesale Grocers Association have gone 
on record against the compulsory grade 
labeling proposal, and numerous whole- 
salers and private label distributors have 
written their Florida contacts to express 
opposition. Florida canners say they 
need many more of these letters to build 
up a solid case in behalf of the whole- 
salers’ and distributors’ reaction to this 
proposal. 


ONTARIO DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Canned 
Foods Association of Ontario, will be 
held at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ontario, Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, December 12th, 13th, and 14th, 
1949, 


Members planning to attend this meet- 
ing are urged to make their reservations 
direct with the Royal York Hotel, Tor- 
onto, in order that they may be assured 
of rooms. 
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ACREAGE PLANS 


SWEET CORN—Processors of sweet 
corn apparently intend to reduce the 
acreage for canning and freezing about 
2 percent from the 1948 plantings, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. If these plans of late March 
are carried out in the various States the 
planted acreage will total 496,300 acres, 
compared with 505,800 acres planted in 
1948 and an average of 462,290 acres for 
the 1938-47 period. 

In the Western States, where there has 
been a rapid expansion in sweet corn 
acreage in the last decade, about 6 per- 
cent less acreage is intended for 1949 
than was planted in 1948. But the acre- 
age intended is still more than double the 
1938-47 average and much of this year’s 
acreage will probably be harvested for 
freezing. 

In the important sweet corn producing 
area from Nebraska eastward to Ohio, 
about 3 percent less acreage is intended 
for 1949 than was planted last year, al- 
though growers in Illinois and Indiana 
indicate they will plant slightly more. 
Rains interfered with planting in these 
two States last year. 


Acreage increases are indicated for 
the New England States, New York and 
Delaware. Growers in Pennsylvania 
and in Virginia are planning on reducing 
their 1949 acreage from 1948 plantings. 

Abandonment of planted acreage aver- 
aged about 6 percent annually during the 
past 10 years. If this loss is assumed for 
1949, about 466,500 acres would be har- 
vested in 1949. This compares with 479,- 
770 acres harvested in 1948 and an aver- 
age of 431,790 acres for the 1938-47 
period. 


The harvest of 466,500 acres in 1949, 
with a yield in line with the 10-year 
average of 2.42 tons, would result in a 
production of about 1,128,900 tons. The 
1948 production is estimated at 1,317,400 
tons and the 1938-47 average is 1,037,- 
270 tons. 


SNAP BEANS — Acreage intentions 
of snap bean processors, as indicated by 
reports received late in March, by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, show 
about 15 percent more acreage than was 
planted for canning and freezing last 
year. The indicated total of 114,260 
acres compares with 99,500 acres planted 
last year and 114,430 acres for the 1938- 
47 average. 


In the western group of States con- 
sisting of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Colorado, and Utah, the total acre- 
age intended for 1949 is about 25 percent 
above 1948 plantings and 55 percent 
above average. In the Great Lakes area, 
29 percent more acreage is intended for 
Michigan and 17 percent more acreage 
is indicated for Wisconsin. Moderate in- 
creases are also shown for New York, 
Maine, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. Practically all of 
the important Southern States except 
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South Carolina and Texas also intend to 
obtain snap beans for processing in 1949 
from an acreage somewhat above the 
acreage grown last year for this purpose, 
which was less than usual. 

Abandonment of planted acreage aver- 
aged about 5 percent annually during the 
past 10 years. If this loss is assumed for 
1949, about 108,500 acres would be har- 
vested in 1949. This compares with 
95,000 acres harvested in 1948 and an 
average of 108,350 acres for the 1938-47 
period. 

The harvest of 108,500 acres, with a 
yield in line with the 10-year average of 
1.69 tons, would result in a production 
of about 183,400 tons. The 1948 produc- 
tion is estimated at 179,800 tons and the 
1938-47 average production is 180,070 
tons. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—The acre- 
age of cabbage that kraut packers intend 
to contract for 1949, including packers’ 
own plantings is 4 percent less than the 
acreage planted under contract in 1948 
and 13 percent less than the 10-year 
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average, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. Should these 
early season intentions be carried out, 
the acreage planted under contract for 
the 1949 season would be 8,600 acres 
compared with 8,960 acres in 1948 and 
9,870 acres for the 1938-47 period. 


Most of the reporting packers usually 
purchase a substantial portion of their 
kraut cabbage requirements on the open 
market in addition to quantities obtained 
from their contracted acreage. In 1948, 
the open market acreage represented 
about 53 percent of the total. In past 
years this acreage has comprised 42 to 
69 percent of the total. At this time, 
information is not available regarding 
the tonnage kraut packers intend to pur- 
chase on the open market in 1949. 


Since these plans may be modified be- 
fore plantings are actually made, they 
are not to be considered as estimates of 
the planted acreage for this season. They 
should be considered only as a guide in 
making adjustments in acreage plans 
before plantings are actually made. 


CALENDAR OF 


APRIL 25-29, 1949— National Fish- 
eries Institute, Inc., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, 


APRIL 26, 1949—Canners Safety In- 
stitute, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


APRIL 28, 1949—Spring Meeting, In- 
diana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAY 8-12, 1949 —12th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


MAY 9, 1949—Spring Meeting, Pack- 
aging Machinery Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Dennis Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 10-13, 1949—418th National 
Packaging Exposition, American Man- 
agement Association, Auditorium, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


MAY 16-18, 1949—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Asso- 


eiation, Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MAY 19, 1949—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Fruit & Syrup Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Drake Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MAY 19-20, 1949— Spring Meeting, 
Board of Directors, National Canners 
Association, Hotel Statler, Washington, 
D.C 


MAY 19-20, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Muskogee, 
Okla. 


MAY 25, 1949—Annual Meeting, Tide- 
water Canners Association, Tides Inn, 
Irvington, Va. 


EVENTS 


MAY 29-JUNE 38, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo. 


JUNE 5-7, 1949—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 10-14, 1949—National Conven- 
tion, Institute of Food Technologists, 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 


JULY 1323, 1949 — Indiana Mold 
Count School, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Purdue University, Horticulture 
Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 27-AUGUST 5, 1949—12th An- 
nual Mold Count School, Association of 
New York State Canners, Inc., Geneva 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 9-12, 1949—Western Pack- 
aging Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949— Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


* 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Fruit Market Upset Once Again — Freight 
Absorption—Acreage Intentions Not 
Surprising. 


THE MARKET—Despite the fact that 
canners volume continues far ahead of 
the first three months of last year, 
there’s considerable spread and fluctua- 
tion in prices. Last week’s general re- 
duction on fruits by Hunt doesn’t give 
promise of bringing stability to canned 
fruit prices in the near future. At this 
writing there is no evidence that others 
are following this company downward. 
Canned vegetables remain much in the 
same position as last week with green 
beans practically non existent, the fancy 
grades of corn and peas, especially 10’s, 
getting difficult to locate and tomatoes 
showing some variation but substantially 
firm. Citrus prices took another hike. One 
west coast packer has announced as- 
paragus prices but the Trade is awaiting 
further prices before entering the mar- 
ket. It is reported that 60 to 70 per 
cent of the anticipated pack is already 
spoken for. Competition between freezers 
and canners is developing for what 
might prove to be limited supplies of this 
item. Canned tuna is on the skids while 
red and pink salmon remain scarce and 
firm. Maine sardines are _ reported 
cleaned up. 


FREIGHT ABSORPTION—There is 
naturally a good bit of talk about the 
contemplated (announced by at least one 
firm) freight absorption plan of North- 
west Packers. It cost Pacific Coast pack- 
ers 33%c a dozen 2’s ($1.68 a hundred) 
to ship a minimum car of 60,000 Ibs. to 
New York City from Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. That figure goes 
up to $2.31 a hundred or 46c a dozen 2’s 
on a car of 40,000 lbs. min. weight. It 
cost 84c a hundred (17c a dozen) and 
9742c a hundred (19'%c¢ a dozen) to reach 
New York from Chicago and St. Louis 
respectively in a minimum car of 36,000 
lbs. The proposed absorption amounts 
to 60c a hundred or 12¢ a dozen. Need- 
less to say, absorption or no absorption, 
Eastern and Midwestern canners hold a 
terrific advantage in the competition for 
the large metropolitan markets in the 
East. One northwest pea canner esti- 
mates the pack in that area will be off a 
million cases this year. 


INTENDED ACREAGE — There are 
few surprises contained in the govern- 
ment report of canners late March corn, 
bean and cabbage acreage intentions for 
1949. It would seem prudent, however, 
for the Midwestern area to cut somewhat 
more than the intended 3% on corn. II- 
linois is one of the few heavier producing 
states contemplating an increase—106%. 
Minnesota is cutting to 92% of 1948 and 
Wisconsin 95%. 
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The increase of 14 or 15% on beans 
was also to be expected due to the 
cleaned up position of this item. It’s 
rather hard to tell what the 4% cut in 
contracted acreage for kraut might mean 
since anywhere from 40 to 70% is an- 
nually bought on the open market. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Total Volume In Small Orders Holding Up 
Well, Expect To Continue—Tomatoes Rou- 
tine — Freight Absorption Planned — Some 
Easiness In Peas—Bean Canners Sold Out— 
Canners & Freezers Compete For Asparagus 
—Citrus Advances Further—Cocktail Rallies 
— Peach Inquiry Sluggish — Pears Dull — 
Pink & Red Salmon Near Cleanup— 
Tuna Skids. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, April 15, 1949 


THE SITUATION —Canned citrus 
furnished the chief strength in the can- 
ned foods market this week, with price 
changes in other directions generally to- 
wards lower levels. Green beans from the 
1949 spring pack, however, are showing 
additional firmness and canned fruit 
cocktail on the coast, which has been 
under price pressure in recent weeks, re- 
portedly rallied somewhat. Smaill-lot buy- 
ing is still the order of the day with most 
distributors, although aggregrate volume 
of business is holding up surprisingly 
well in a number of categories. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers have adopt- 
ed a rather dogmatic attitude with re- 
spect to replacement purchasing, and 
even prospects of restricted supplies and 
possibly higher prices on a few items 
have failed to loosen up buying policies. 
Current prospects are for a continuation 
of this state of affairs well into the new 
packing season, and quite likely for the 
remainder of the year. It is not beyond 
the realm of possibility, however, that 
some distributors will wake up to the 
added costs and lost motion involved in 
50 and 100-case lot purchasing and move 
cautiously toward a more normal buying 
procedure, some operators believe. 


TOMATOES — There has been no 
change in the tomato situation in the 
Tri-States during the week, and canners’ 
quotations are generally unchanged, in 
light trading. Tomato juice is still under 
price pressure, however, and the market 
is in nominal position. Reports from 
California this week note offerings of 
standard Tomatoes, 24s at $1.50, al- 
though most canners are holding at 10 
to 15 cents over that figure. Choice solid 
pack is quoted at $1.70 to $1.75 for 24s, 
and No. 1 standards list anywhere from 
$1.15 to $1.25, all f.o.b. canneries. 
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FREIGHT ABSORPTION—Consider- 
able attention is being devoted in trade 
circles here that West Coast planners 
are developing a freight allowance pro- 
gram to protect their outlets in the East- 
ern area from sharp curtailment as a 
result of the substantial rises in trans- 
continental rail freight rates. One re- 
port has it that an allowance of 60 cents 
per 100 pounds is being planned by one 
prominent Northwestern canner, with 
indications that other packers may do 
likewise in the case of canned vegetables. 


PEAS — Prices are showing further 
easiness as canners move to cut down 
their carryovers in preparation for an 
expected curtailed 1949 pack. Recent 
sale of a substantial block of extra 
standard 2s, under a nationally-adver- 
tised label, to a midwestern chain, at 
95 cents, it is learned is due to a decision 
on the part of the canner in question to 
limit pea canning operations to 308s this 
season. Fancy 2s in the smaller sieves 
are an exception to the price weakness 
on other grades and sizes, and the same 
holds true in the case of No. 10s. Open- 
ing prices have been named on new pack 
Northwestern peas by one canner, with 
quotations in line with last year’s open- 
ing, but actually lower than last year be- 
cause this year’s quotations carry a 
freight allowance. 


BEANS —Canners are sold up on 
spring pack beans and are generally 
withdrawn from the market. In some 
instances, canners are reported oversold 
on early pack and are refusing to con- 
sider additional business until their pro- 
duction catches up with the orders now 
on the books. 


ASPARAGUS — Reports from _ the 
Coast indicate that canners both in Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest are running 
into sharp competition with freezers for 
raw stock. No prices are out as yet, al- 
though some canners are still taking 
s.a.p. bookings. Current conditions point 
to a sharp curtailment in pack. 


CITRUS—Canners in Florida again 
advanced their prices this week, carry- 
ing quotations to a new two-year high. 
The “low” sellers currently are quoting 
orange juice at $1.22% for 2s and $2.85 
for 46-ounce, with grapefruit juice at 90 
cents and $2.00 respectively, and blended 
at $1.05 and $2.40, f.o.b. canneries. Buy- 
ing interest is slow at the advance. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Fruit cock- 
tail, after having sold at $2.90 and pos- 
sibly lower for choice 2's, has rallied, 
and the market is now held at $3.00 to 
$3.10, f.o.b. coast. Canners are closely 
sold up on fruits-for-salads, and the mar- 
ket currently is in good shape, with talls 
fancy in heavy syrup generally com- 
manding $2.75, f.o.b. coast. Inquiry for 
peaches was rather sluggish during the 
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MARKET NEWS 


week. California canners are offering 
clings down to $2.15 for standard 2's 
halves, with sliced a nickel higher, while 
choice lists at $2.40 for halves and $2.45 
for sliced. Some No. 1s are reported 
available at $1.45 for standard halves 
and $1.50 for standard sliced, with choice 
at $1.5742 and $1.60, respectively. Little 
demand for pears is reported, and pack- 
ers still quote standard 2%s at $3.45, 
with choice at $3.75. On No. 10 pears, 
some standards are reported offered at 
$13, with choice generally held at $14.75. 


SALMON—Both pinks and reds are 
nearing the cleanup stage, according to 
advices from Seattle this week, and can- 
ners expect that their carryover will be 
cleared by midyear. Talls reds continue 
to hold firm at $26, with halves at $18, 
while pinks list at $23 to $23.50 for 1s 
and $14 for halves. Choice Columbia 
River chinooks are strong at $24.50 to 
$25 per case for 1s and $15 for halves. 


OTHER FISH—Fancy solid pack al- 
bacore continues on the toboggan in the 
Northwest, and the market has now got- 
ten down to a low of $17 per case for 
halves, f.o.b. cannery. Meanwhile, Jap- 
anese crabmeat is reported available 
under $17 per case, laid down at New 
York. California canners as yet are not 
meeting these prices. Jap crabmeat is 
offered, to arrive, at $51 per case for 
96/%es, ex warehouse San Francisco. 
Maine canners are talking an $8.50 open- 
ing on 1949 pack, but as yet no quota- 
tions have been forthcoming. Carryover 
cleaned up at $9.00, f.o.b. Maine canner- 
ies. Portuguese sardines are offered on 
spot here at $16 per case for plain, $36 
for 7-ounce boneless, and $22.50 for 
quarters boneless and skinless. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Total Volume Prospects Bright—Fair Size 
Business On Texas Beans—Tomatoes Fluc- 
tuating—Buyers Sampling Corn Carefully— 

One Set Of Asparagus Prices From Coast. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 14, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business is rolling 
along normally in Chicago with the size 
of the orders being still further reduced 
as a general thing, and most brokers 
complaining that business is quieter in 
the last week or so than it had been for 
the first part of the year. However, it 
is hard to picture the total volume until 
the sum total of the small orders is 
added up. It was rather a surprise to 
a lot of people here to find out how much 
business had been done during the first 
three months, as the total was quite sat- 
isfactory although at any given time the 
orders going through did not look par- 
ticularly large. The prospects for the 
total business for the year, however, con- 
tinue to look bright as distributors defi- 
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nitely are working on a very short turn- 
over and there is practically no such 
thing as an overstocked inventory here 
in Chicago. 


GREEN BEANS—Some fair size 
business has been done in Chicago on cut 
green beans out of Texas on the basis of 
prices quoted here last week, at $1.25 for 
standard 5 cuts, $1.40 for extra stand- 
ard 4 cuts. The quality of samples re- 
ceived was for the most part very good, 
and samples in most instances were ap- 
proved. Several canners in Texas have 
withdrawn again on beans, reporting 
that the total pack will not be large and 
that the response from all over the coun- 
try has been good to the price schedule 
made. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—tThe market on tomatoes still re- 
mains featured by a fluctuation in asked 
prices from various districts. No. 2% 
extra standard tomatoes of good quality 
can be purchased around $2.00, with No. 
2 extra standards having been quoted all 
the way from about $1.40 to $1.50, and 
No. 2 standards at around $1.30. There 
are reports of prices of $1.25, but the 
comparative quality of these lower price 


offerings is not known. No. 10 extra. 


standard tomatoes are reportedly still 
available at $7.25. 14 oz. extra stand- 
ard catsup is being quoted around $1.20, 
with reports of offerings of individual 
lots at lower prices, with the quality 
varying rather widely. 46 oz. tomato 
juice is still being quoted at prices rang- 
ing from $1.80 to $2.00, and reports from 
the trade have it that there has been 
some pickup in the volume of tomato 
juice being sold, with part of this being 
credited to the drastic increases in citrus 
juices. 


CORN —The corn market remains 
more or less unchanged, with strictly 
fancy whole kernel corn, particularly in 
No. 10s, having become almost: unob- 
tainable, but with a considerable weight 
of standard and extra standard corn of 
varying quality reportedly still hanging 
over the market. The last price paid here 
on really fancy No. 10 whole kernel corn 
was $9.50 f.o.b. factory, and No. 2 strict- 
ly fancy is offered at around $1.70 to 
$1.75, with cream style about 10c less. 
No. 2 extra standard corn, both cream 
style and whole kernel, being offered 
around $1.25, with standard cream style 
golden at around $1.05 to $1.10. These 
prices, of course, are just general market 
quotations and there is a good deal of 
variation in view of the fact that each 
purchase is a matter of a good deal of 
negotiation and sample inspection at the 
present time. Reports from Wisconsin 
indicate that the signing up of corn 
acreage is progressing slowly without 
any great pressure being exerted to con- 
tract acreage by the canners. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — There is 
little business being done in Cranberry 
sauce on the market here with a very 
wide variety of prices being quoted. It 
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it reported that one lot of sauce, sup- 
posedly of good quality, is being offered 
as low as $1.00 f.o.b. factory, with the 
general level around $1.30. 


ASPARAGUS—One set of prices on 
California asparagus has just reached 
the market. This particular packer is 
quoting No. 2 tall allgreen spears at 
$4.20 for colossal and mammoth and 
$4.15 for large, with a blend of large, 
medium and small allgreen spears in No. 
2 talls at $3.95. Pienics of allgreen 
spears are being quoted at $2.95 for 
colossal, mammoth or large, with a blend 
of small, medium and large at $2.85, and 
green tipped and white spears are being 
quoted at $2.60 for picnics and $2.65 for 
No. 2 talls in colossal, mammoth or 
large, with a blend of small, medium and 
large, at $2.50 for picnics and $3.50 for 
No. 2 talls. This represents some ad- 
vance over last year’s prices, but the 
quotation has just arrived here and it is 
much too early to tell what the reaction 
will be. There is a good deal of interest 
on the part of the trade here in spears 
asparagus but it is doubted whether a 
great deal of business will be placed on 
the basis of this one set of quotations, 
as it is expected that the trade will want 
to wait and see a few more prices before 
stepping in to any extent. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Lower Grade Distress Lots—Poor Growing 
Prospects For Apricots—Smaller Fruit Cock- 
tail Pack Expected—Asparagus Pack Under- 
way — Spinach Quality Excellent — Salmon 
Moving Slowly—Price Cuts Help Movement 
Of Tuna—Sardines Quiet—Herring Pack 
Small. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 14, 1949 


THE SITUATION —A feature of 
business of late has been the rather 
heavy movement of what may be de- 
scribed as “distress lots” of canned foods, 
with emphasis on lower grades and items 
not in popular demand. Sales have been 
made at less than actual cost and less 
than what promises to be replacement 
costs this season. It is no secret that 
bankers are giving careful scrutiny to all 
applications for loans to finance 1949 
packs and are insisting that canners get 
inventories down to levels they consider 
desirable. Featured brands are moving 
off well, with few exceptions, with prices 
on these quite firmly maintained. Dis- 
tributors continue to buy largely as re- 
placement stocks are needed, with the 
most encouraging feature a shortening 
of the time between orders. 


THE OUTLOOK—The outlook is for 
good crops of deciduous fruits in Cali- 
fornia, with the possible exception of 
apricots. There have been no killing 
frosts this season and danger from this 
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source is daily becoming more remote. 
Reports from the Santa Clara Valley, 
and other large producing areas, indi- 
cate that a full crop of apricots is not 
to be expected. Brown rot is quite prev- 
alent and heavier spraying than usual 
is being done. Canners are not planning 
to operate to capacity on apricots and 
the market for the dried product is now 
a restricted one, so the output of this 
fruit may easily be large enough to meet 
the needs in sight, although it may be a 
disappointment to growers. 


Several large canners are planning to 
make a smaller pack of fruit cocktail 
this year than last and the trade is com- 
mencing to consider the effect that this 
step may have on some of the individual 
items that go into this product. Fruit 
cocktail and fruits for salad have first 
call on cherries, pineapple and pears and 
prices paid for some of these fruits some- 
times go a long way toward determining 
the price of these packed individually. 
Consumption of fruit cocktail has in- 
creased somewhat since prices were re- 
duced, but there are still heavy holdings 
in first hands. 


ASPARAGUS — The asparagus can- 
ning season is under way with some 
plants but there are those that are not 
expected to be in operation before April 
20, or quite a bit later than usual. This 
item is one that is usually not trouble- 
some to market, as the pack is a limited 
one at the best and the acreage does not 
fluctuate year by year. An _ unofficial 
survey indicates that many canners have 
already booked from 60 per cent to 70 
per cent of their estimated output, on a 
s.a.p. basis. The opinion seems to be 
quite general that if prices are about as 
those in effect last year there can be an 
orderly movement of all that can be 
packed. No prices have been named as 
yet, and there may be none for some 
time, as no agreement has been reached 
on the price to be paid for grass. Unsold 
holdings of last year’s pack have been 
reduced to low levels, with several items 
cleaned up completely. 


SPINACH—Early reports on the spin- 
ach pack to date are that deliveries to 
the canneries have been above expecta- 
tions and that quality has been excel- 
lent. Warm weather has been experi- 
enced of late, but it is not believed that 
temperatures have been too high. Can- 
ners are making every effort to make a 
quality pack and those quoting $1.60 for 
No. 2%s seem to be booking more busi- 
ness than some whose prices are some- 
what lower. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — Pacific 
Coast packs of such items as beets, car- 
rots and green beans have been largely 
moved, and holdings still in first hands 
are difficult to locate. Some peas are 
available, as well as small holdings of 
corn. Prices have been reduced to com- 
pete with those in larger producing 
areas. 
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SALMON—Canned salmon is moving 
very slowly, with its place in some mar- 
kets being taken over by tuna which has 
been reduced in price. Chum salmon 
can be had at $16.00, with pinks at about 
$23.00, but Alaska reds are held at 
$26.00 and $27.00. Canners are mulling 
over new rulings and restrictions, as well 
as higher taxes in Alaska, and fail to see 
how costs can be cut the coming season. 
The latest headache is an ultimatum 
from the Machinists Union at Seattle 
which threatens to stop all its men from 
going North, unless demands are met. 


TUNA—Price recessions on tuna have 
resulted in quite a heavy volume of busi- 


ness, with especially heavy purchases 
made of grated light meat when prices 
dipped to $10.50 and $10.75 a case. Prices 
have since steadied on this item and now 
seem firm at $12.50. Other quotations 
are fancy white meat tuna, $19.00; 
standard white meat, $18.00; fancy light 
meat, $16.00; and standard light meat, 
$14.50. 


SARDINES — California sardines, or 
pilchards, are moving rather slowly, with 
export demand at low ebb. Recent sales 
are reported at these prices: No. 1 tall 
natural, $5.35 a case; No. 1 tall tomato 
sauce, $6.25; 1-lb. ovals, tomato sauce, 
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$8.00; and 48-8 oz. oblong, in tomato 
sauce, $6.25. The California Legislature 
is considering shortening the season for 
commercial fishing and increasing the 
minimum size of fish that may be taken. 


HERRING—The 1948-49 British Co- 
lumbia herring season has come to a 
close for all practical purposes. Ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom petered 
out in 1948 so the canned pack was re- 
duced to 92,815 cases. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Continues Light — Can- 
neries Get More Oysters—Hard Crab Pro- 
duction Drops—Merits of Dredging Studied. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., April 14, 1949 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp con- 
tinues light and while the inclement 
weather has something to do with the 
low ebb in production, yet another fac- 
tor is that not many boats are engaged 
in shrimp trawling. These fishermen 
have either gone to tonging oysters or 
crabbing or tied up their boats for the 
time being. 

There were 51 less barrels of shrimp 
produced last week than the previous one 
and as 1,061 barrels were produced last 
week and 1,112 barrels the previous 
week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing April 8, 1949 were as follows: Mis- 
sissippi 165 barrels, including 16 barrels 
for canning; Louisiana 402 barrels; Ala- 
bama 6 barrels; Florida (Gulf Coast) 
122 barrels and Texas 366 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 393,570 pounds and 
were approximately 1,237,450 pounds 
less than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were approximately 1,979,970 pounds 
less than one year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 175 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were canned during 
the week ending April 2, 1949 which 
brought the pack for the season to 380,- 
513 standard cases. 


OYSTERS — The raw oyster market 
having cut down on the amount of oys- 
ters previously used, a good many of the 
oyster tongers that were tonging for the 
raw market are now tonging for the 
canneries. 

There were 8,286 more barrels of oys- 
ters produced last week than the pre- 
vious week and the canneries received 
8,893 more barrels oysters last week than 
the previous week. 


Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing April 8, 1949 were as _ follows: 
Louisiana 27,619 barrels, including 22,- 
496 barrels for canning; Mississippi 10,- 
525 barrels, all for canning; Alabama 
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1,454 barrels, including 850 barrels for 
canning and Florida (Gulf Coast) 197 
barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 12,801 
standard cases of oysters were canned 
during the week ending April 2, 1949 
which brought the pack of the season 
to 140,290 standard cases. 


HARD CRABS—A drop of 25,251 
pounds in the production of hard crabs 
took place last week over the previous 
week as 56,205 pounds last week and 
81,456 pounds the previous week. This 
applies to Louisiana only and does not 
include the other areas. 

It will take steady hot weather for 
hard crab production to get well under 
way, because crabs are a hot weather 
crustacean, 


“OYSTER EXPERTS EXAMINE 
DREDGING IN MOBILE BAY — Seek 
Answer To Question Whether Operations 
Harmful To Bivale Industry; Reach 
Agreement On One Point. By C. E. 
(Tip) Mathews, Register Staff Writer.” 

A news item with the above caption 
appeared in The Mobile Register of 
April 8, 1949 which is quoted here below: 


“Are dredging operations, currently 
under way in lower Mobile Bay waters, 
detrimental to the oyster industry? An- 
swer to this question was the object of 
a survey made in the area Thursday by 
individuals representing the State Con- 
servation Department, the Mobile Wild- 
life and Conservation Assn., the Sea 
Food Union, sea food processors, a fed- 
eral marine biologigt and others. 

“At the end of the day there was ap- 
parent agreement on one point: dredg- 
ing of oyster shells by Radcliff Sand & 
Gravel Co. on a dead reef east of the 


ship channel is not harmful to the Ala-.. 


bama oyster crop. The sea food union 
representatives, however, opposed mov- 
ing the dredge any further south than 
its present location. 


“There was lack of unanimity, how- 
ever, on results of dredging by the State 
Conservation Department. 

“F. I, Spaulding, Jr., president of the 
county Wildlife and Conservation Assn.; 
Albert J. Tully, past president of the 
group; Langdon McAdams, association 
committeeman; Hubert Kimbrough, di- 
rector in the state Wildlife Federation, 
and Dr. H. M. Butler, Pensacola marine 
biologist, expressed the opinion that the 
state’s dredging activity, conducted for 
the purpose of replanting seed oysters, 
was a benefit to the industry. 


“VIEW NOT SHARED — But this 
view was not shared by members of a 
committee of the Sea Food Union. This 
group, appointed following a meeting 
called by the Wildlife and Conservation 
Assn. at Bayou la Batre, to advise the 
State Conservation Department on sea 
food policies, said they would halt dredg- 
ing by the state’s boats. 
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“Said Pat Collier, a member of the 
union’s committee: 

“If they would do away with the 
dredging on this reef (White House Reef 
off the western shore of Mobile Bay) the 
oysters would come back naturally, with 
the planting of some shells. 

“The two groups —the fishermen on 
one side and the conservation officials on 
the other—appear to agree that planting 
is necessary to continuation of oyster 
production in Mobile waters. 

“But they disagree as to method of 
replanting. 


“INSIST ON TONGS—The fishermen 
or union spokesmen, interviewed by The 
Register, insist oysters to be taken from 
a reef and moved to another point should 
be handled with tongs, and not dredged, 
because they contend, such tonging oper- 
ations is not harmful to the reefs. 

“On the other hand, Perry Prescott, 
chief oyster inspector for the Conserva- 
tion Department, declares the state could 
not get enough workers to tong oysters 
in quantities sufficient to meet the state’s 
replanting needs. 

“Prescott asserted that it would cost 
the state 50 cents to $1 a barrel to do 
the replanting job by the tonging method 
was compared to 30 cents a barrel it is 
paying for replanting by the dredge 
method. 

“‘Furthermore’, Prescott declared, 
‘when the state contracts with a boat 
dredge for oysters, the agreement pro- 
vides that the boat shall take the oys- 
ters to specified places for replanting— 
sometimes at considerable distances.’ He 
contended that the average oyster tonger 
would not be equipped to transport the 
seed oysters to distant points. 

“Dr. Butler observed that Alabama is 
replanting oysters cheaper than any 
state in the Union. 

“Dr. Butler also said that studies had 
shown that more oysters in a given clus- 
ter will live if they are moved from the 
original site to another. He pointed out 
that when clusters are brought up from 
the bottom and placed on the deck of a 
boat for transportation elsewhere, they 
are broken apart and in such for have 
a tendency to grow better. 

“The marine biologist estimated that 
not more than 5 per cent of the oysters 
dredged for replanting are killed in the 
operation. 

“Another argument advanced by Pres- 
cott in behalf of the state’s dredging was 
the fact that the department has been 
advised by biologists to begin replanting 
‘as soon after Christmas as possible.’ 

“He insisted not many individual tong- 
ers would be available for such employ- 
ment by the state until warm weather. 

“FAVORS BOTH—Spaulding said he 
favored both dredging operations, that 
is, by the state, and Radcliff. Discussing 
the latter operation, he pointed out it 
produces shell for industries in Mobile 
and at the same time pays the state 744 
cents a square yard of shells. This pay- 
ment amounted to $64,000 during the 
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past year, which sum was used to finance 
a broad replanting program which this 
year is expected to reach 100,000 barrels. 

commercial shell dredging sys- 
tem which makes possible the financing 
of our planting program,’ declared 
Spaulding, ‘is a most constructive pro- 
gram.’ He explained that this dredging 
is confined to an area one-half-mile 
square. 

“The inspection party left Dog River 
and on arrival over the White House 
Reef boarded a boat under contract with 
the state to dredge oysters. Within one 
and three-quarter minutes of dredging, 
the boat hauled up two barrels of good 
live oysters, some of them in clusters 
with many bivalves on them. 

“Dr. Butler made a close examination 
of the catch and took a test of the salti- 
ness of the water. 

“PULLS UP SHELLS — Later, the 
state-leased dredge moved down the bay 
in the vicinity of where the Radcliff 
dredge was operating over the dead 
reefs. 

“Within about 250 feet of the big shell 
operation, the state board let down its 
dredge and pulled up a haul of shells, 
with a small percentage of live oysters 
among them. 

“Oyster fishermen in the party ad- 
mitted that the reef now being worked 
by Radcliff has not been worked by tong- 
ers for at least 15 to 17 years. 

“Capt. Tarleton Lyons, who says he 
has been catching oysters in Mobile and 
Bayou la Batre waters for 61 years, 
joined those who insisted dredging as 
done by the state for replanting pur- 
poses is not harmful. 

“‘This operation,’ declared the cap- 
tain, ‘is doing more good than it is harm. 
The state is planting oysters over many 
acres that have not produced in years.’ 

“It was pointed out that when the 
state dredges up oysters for replanting, 
it places them at points recommended by 
marine biologists and by the oystermen 
themselves. ‘We are virtually planting 
oysters in the very back or front yards 
of many fishermen,’ declared one con- 
servation department official. 

“CITES OTHER FACTORS—During 
the tour, members of the inspection 


party observed that factors other than 


dredging have entered into the situation 
to cause a decline in oyster production 
in the Mobile area. 

“Old-timers lay much of the decline in 
production to private oyster dredging 
for commercial use back in the early 
1900’s. It was said that boats from 
Biloxi operated private oyster dredges in 
the bay back along about 1906. 

“Then too, James McPhillips, presi- 
dent of McPhillips Packing Co., observed 
that the amount of fresh water coming 
into the bay has increased steadily 
through the years due to the fact that 
timber is being cut out of the uplands. 
The fresh water kills oysters and can 
be accredited with much of the mortality 
experienced by the bivalves in the bay 
area, he commented. 
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“Others making the tour included: 
George Thompson and George Peters, 
members of the union’s advisory commit- 
tee; Glasby Landry, president of the Sea 
Food Union; Sidney Landry sea food 
inspector for the state; Rammie Baebour 
and Walter Patronis.” 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF 
CAREFUL RETORT OPERATION 


(Continued from page 8) 


Storage of cans whose average tem- 
peratures are substantially above 100° F. 
may cause spoilage due to the growth of 
thermophilic bacteria or may cause loss 
in quality due to stack burn. Unless 
means are provided to dry the cans com- 
pletely, cooling to average can tempera- 
tures much below 100° F. may cause 
rusting since insufficient heat remains in 
the cans to evaporate adhering water. 
Cans larger than the No. 2% size which 
are processed at 240° F. or above must 
be cooled under pressure during the first 
stages of the cool in order to avoid 
buckles and possible spoilage as a result 
of disturbed seams. Retorts must be 
piped properly for pressure cooling and 


the cooling procedure carefully followed. 

Due to its limited scope, this presenta- 
tion could not cover all angles of retort- 
ing but possibly the brief comments fol- 
lowing the series of questions directed to 
the management and the retort operator 
will cause reflection upon existing retort- 
ing methods used for low-acid foods and 
possibly lead to correction of some of the 
deviations from recommended practices 
observed in recent years. Details not 
provided by this presentation can be ob- 
tained from published material or by 
consultation with laboratories connected 
with the canning industry. 
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If your process is canning, pickling, 
preserving, dehydrating, cold packing 
or hot packing, a La Porte Belt is the 
most efficient and economical belt for 
you. Its rugged steel construction 
resists impacts, wear, heat, cold and 
rust. It is easily sterilized with steam 
or scalding water. It will not stretch, 
creep, weave or jump. And its open 
mesh feature, that permits circula- 
tion of water, air or heat around pro- 
ducts in process, makes it readily ad- 


SOX 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR 
BELTING 


aptable to scalders, washers and 
cookers. 


The flat, even surface safeguards 
and speeds up handling of tin, glass 
or paper containers as well as corru- 
gated shipping boxes. It is long wear- 
ing and requires little maintenance. 
Available in any length and practical- 
ly and width. 


Write at once for literature and 
price—no obligation. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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| The ONE Conveyor Belt ; 
for Every Process--- | 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. East SPINACH PEARS ; 
cannery unless otherwise Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.60-1.65 Calif., Fey., No. 2 ....c0+01.3001.40 Calif. Bartlett, Fey., No. 2%2.....4.00 
fied 12 oz. Vac. 1.65 No. 2% 1.60 Nes 3.75 
specified.) Nominal No. 10 5.15 No. 10 14.75 
1.35-1.40 NO. 2 1.85 Std., No. 214 3.45 
No. 10 8.50 oO. 60 o Pe 
No. 10 7.50 ‘exas, Fey., No. 2 .15-1.17 
» No. 303 1.50 TOMATOES Mo. 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2......... 1.60-1.75 No. 10 9.00 Tri-States, Ex. Std., No. 1..1.00-1.05 ee 2. 4502.60 
» Std., Cut, No. 2 1.55-1.60 No. 303 1.15 
10 7.50 No. 8.00 No. 10 7.50 GRAPEFRUIT 
Std., No. 2 1.10 -90-1.00 Fla., Fey., 6 02. 44 
No. 10 6,757.00 Texas, NO. 2 .90 
NO. 2 PEAS Mid-west, Fey., No. 2 2.00 46 oz. 1,851.95 
2.75-2. 
4 sv. 1.50 No. 2, Std., 3 sv. ..... 1.10 No. 2 2.00-2.10 2. 85-.300 
No. 2, Ex. Std, 4 SV. 1.40 INO. 2, Std, 4 BV. 95 No. 7.25 
No. 10 6.75 No. 2, Std., Ungraded ........ 90- 1.30-1.35 Toman, Fey., 1.15 
No. 2, Std., 5 SV. 1.25 MARYLAND, SWEETS No. 2% 1.85-1.90 265 
No. 10 6.00 2, Ex. Std., 2 sv. PINEAPPLE 
Jalif., Choice, No, 1001.75 Haw., Fey., No. 2 1.45-1.50 
BEETS No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......... 1.00 1,15-1.25 46 oz. 3.25-3.50 
Md., Fey., Cut No. 2 ..........1-15-1.35 Std., Ungraded, No. 2.......... .90-1.00 No. 2 1.37% TOMATO 
No. 10 5.75-6.75 aa 
SL, No. 10 9.00 B 1.35 Tri-State, NO. 2 .95-1.00 
4 sv. 1.70 No. 10 6.50-6.75 46 02. 1.90-2.10 
Diced oN "1:20 No. 10 8.50 No. 10 4.00-4.50 
Sliced. No. 2 1.25 5 sv. 1.50 No. 10 6.25 Midwest, Fey., No. 1.05-1.10 
Mo; d., Ex. Std., 14 02. 1.45 No. 10 4.25-4.75 
F Sliced, No. 2 115 No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. .... 20 10.00 Calif., Fey., No. 2 9591.00 
Tiny, 35/0 1.75 No. 2, Fey., ee ee FRUITS FISH 
APPLE SAUCE OYSTERS 
CARROTS Withdrawn Gulf, 434 oz. 3.50 
Md., No. 2, Diced 1.00-1.05 1.75 6% oz. 4.50 
No. 10 5.00 +-1.10-1. APRICOTS SALMON—Per Case 
Diced, No. 2.......... 2.75 Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......... 26.00-27.00 
o. 10 5. o. 10 £.50 V's 18.00 
No. 10 4.75 Std., No. 2% 1.75 16.00-16.50 
Texas, No. 2, Diced or Sl.......95-1.00 No. 10 7.50-8.00 Flat 0.50211.00 
No. 10 4.50-5.00 BLUEBERRIES SARDINES—PeErR Case 
Nominal Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2...... 1.70-1.75 R. 8. P. Nominal Maine, 14 Oil keyless.............00 Out 
9.25-9.50 3 sv. FRUIT COCKTAIL SHRIMP, GuLr 
2; 1.75 No. 214 3.00-3.10 Medium 3.85-3.95 
20 4 sv. 1.60 No. 10 12.00-12.50 Large 4.35-4.45 
1.05-1.10 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded.......1.10 PEACHES 4.86-4.95 
1.60-1 65 POTATOES, SWEET, F.0.B. BALTO. Calif. Mo. 2.80 TUNA—PER CASE 
Nominal Fey., Syrupack, No. 2.00 Choice, No. 2%, 2.40-2.50 Albacore, Fey., White, «fe 
1.25-1.30 No. 3, Vac. 1.85 Sta, Bio; BU: 2.15-2.30 17.00-19,00 
1.20 SAUERKRAUT S.P. Pie, NO. 10 4.50 Fey., Light 48/148... 15.75-17.25 
Std., No. 2 1 .05-1.10 No. 10 3.75-4.00 No. 10 12.00 Grated 12.50 
LOUIS RISSER DIES ceeded him as Manager. In 1914 he be- Marjorie C. Blackwell; a nephew and a 
Louis Henry Risser, President of the — of grandson. q 
Milford (Ill.) Canning Company, per- t ’ G 
haps the largest independent corn can- MRS. EDITH W. S. SILVER 
nery in the country, died on the after- ht th d C 
noon of April 1 at the Wesley Memorial paiape ye rt d aa 1 ig — Mrs. Edith W. S. Silver, widow of the 
Hospital in Chicago at the age of 68. “4 d late William E. Silver, died at Union 
Several months ago Mr. Risser was over- ange. Memorial Hospital in Baltimore, of a 
canneries in the business P 
come by gas and had to spend some time ; i heart attack, on April 1. Mrs. Silver, 
in the the hospital. His health had not He was a Diamond Pin Member of the who was 76 years of age, was the mother 
been good since. Old Guard Society, signifying more than of Francis S. and William E. Silver, Jr. rhe 


Mr. Risser first began his career in the 
canning industry with his uncle, Louis 
Risser, who at that time managed the 
Onarga (Ill.) Canning Company. Upon 
the death of his uncle, Mr. Risser suc- 
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50 years of service in the business, and 
an honorary member of the Future 
Farmers of America. 

He is survived by his widow; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. M. R. Hallstrom; a sister, Mrs. 
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of the Silver Canning Company, Colora, 
Maryland. Other survivors are a son, 
Roger, who resided with her, and another 
son, who was an instructor at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


April 18, 1949 
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CANNERS!! 


Do you know that 


FOOD: 
CANNED AUTHO 


eel 


ALMANAC 1949 


@ will give you a full year of advertising benefit for the one 
small cost - - - 


@ That it is used by all of the leading distributors, chains 
and other canned food buyers throughout the country - - - 


@ That as theindustry’s reference book its ‘‘must’’ contents 
will keep you on their desk every day of the year - - - 


@ That 6,000 copies will carry your advertisement at only 
$100 per page - - - 


1949”"issue now in the course of 
preparation. Ready in early spring 


Please Forward Copy at Once 


THE CANNING TRADE 
Publishers of the Industry's Literature 


THE CANNING TRADE - April 18, 1949 
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| 20 S. Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 

= : 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


AT FIRST YOU CAN SUCCEED in getting good equipment 
immediately, reasonably. Stainless Kettles, Evaporators, Vac. 
Pans, Cookers, Stills, ete. Drum, Chamber, Spray Dryers for 
Dehydrating Flaking and Freezing. Dicers, Slicers, Cutters, 
Choppers, Peelers, Homogenizers, Viscolizers: Washers, Blanch- 
ers, Canning Equipment. Filters, Filter Presses, Separators. 
Mixing Equipment for Solids, Liquids, Sifters, Screeners, Pulp- 
ers, Finishers. Packaging Equipment such as Fillers, Weighers, 
Cartoners, Labelers, Casers. Complete plants for sale. Send for 
list of food equipment just out. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate shipment the country’s 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW machinery and equipment, such 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 
equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 


9054—BLANCHER: Berlin Chapman, New, Batch type for Blair processed 

Peas. Stainless steel contact parts. Unit is motor driven with Heat 

Exchanger, Pump, Supply Tank, Controls and Temp. Control............ $3,000.00 
8989—FILLER: & Pocket Ayars, #2T and 2% cans 675.00 . 
8990—FILLER: Simplex Single Cylinder Chopped Olives, no motor. Each 330.00 
899I—MIXER: Mince Meat, double ribbon 46” x 38” hopper tilts, 904% 

empty, spur gear drive 325.00 
8994—SYRUPER: Judge, 10 valve #2% cans 375.00 
8993—TANK: Stainless Steel, flat bottom, 53%” dia. x 35%" Meteo... 100,00 
9050—KETTLES: (4) Lee, 80 gal. all stainless inner jacket (not clad) 

carbon steel outer jacket, stainless covers, 3 legs, valves, ete. Ea. 225.00 
905I—KETTLE: Groen, Clad, 80 gal. all stainless inner jacket. 175.00 
9052—KETTLE: (2) Groen, Clad, 60 gal. all stainless inner jacket. Each 160.00 
9053—KETTLE: Lee, Clad, 100 gal. all stainless inner jacket. Kach...... 215.00 
9055—LABELER: Burt A Model fully adj. qt. to gal. Cams coc 900,00 


9057—LABELER: Burt A for 21 to # cans, all adj. wrap around .......... 600.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY, Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


SPECIALISTS in'Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—1 Model 300 Unscrambler with Crate Dump for 


standard round crates for No. 2 cans, with motors and motor * 


drives, for 220 v., 60 cy., 3 ph. A.C., complete with 12’ double 


elevator with motor drive. Machine never off of original skids. © 


Brand new. Sampson Canning Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


FOR SALE—10 Waukesha FCU 4-cylinder Gasoline Motor 
Power Units for Viners. Fine condition, price low. D. E. Wine- 
brenner Co., Hanover, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One New Jersey Automatic Labeler for front 
and back labels on glass jars and tumblers, size up to 2 lbs.; 
capacity 60-75 bpm, complete with all accessories, price new 
over $5,000 will be sold for almost half, we need the room. Also 
Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettle 90 p.s.i., stainless inner 
and out jacket, never used, still crated, will be sold at less than 
list price. Both offers subject to prior sale only. Additional 
information upon request. Adv. 4951, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE —1 Robins Jr. Rotary Tomato and Vegetable 
Washer. Excellent condition. Used about seven months. Will 
sell cheap. Ridge Canning Co., Glassboro, N. J. 


FOR SALE—One Hoist and Crane 13 feet 7 inches high, 9 
feet 7 inches arm complete with half-ton Shaw-Box Junion Elec- 
tric Hoist and connections. Martin H. Cope Co., Rheems, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—Standard Knapp fully adjustable Labeler up to 
and including gallons; 3 Fitz. Mills S. S. 5 H.P. 3 ph. Exp. Pf. 
Motors; FMC No. 35 S. S. Super Juice Extractor 5 H.P. 3 ph. 
Motor; 10 Vert. Closed Retorts, 42” x 72”; 34 Perf. Steel Bas- 
kets. Fillers: Ayars Pea & Bean Filler; FMC Hand Pac; FMC 
Juice; M & S Pulp. 25 new 100 gal. Seamless Drawn Stainless 
Clad Jacketed Kettles; S. S. Tanks 500, 1,000, 2,000, & 3,000 
gals.; Potato Peeler; Dicers; Conveyors; Agitators; Kettles; 
Tanks; etc. Send for Bulletin A-22, We buy your surplus. The 
Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 West Broadway, New York 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED EQUIPMENT — Immediate 
delivery. Fillers: FMC 12-valve Juice Filler for #1-10 cans, 
used two seasons only; Mojonnier Model #90 Vacuum Filler, 
cap. 200 bpm stainless construction; Ayars 6-station plunger 
type for 401 x 411 cans, 100 cans per minute, with bronze valves, 
used for meat stews; Scientific Filter Company 12-spout vacuum 
Filler, stainless construction for round jars and flat flasks; 
Ertel 6-spout Vacuum Filler; Horix 18-spout Rotary with stain- 
less bowl and brand new valves; Eveready (Geyer) 4-piston 
automatic for oils, etc. Kettles: 5 Lee 50 gal. tilting-type C 
stainless; 3 - 250 stationary copper; 2 - 150 gal, stationary stain- 
less; 1-75 gal. stationary copper. Rinsers: Kiefer 72-spout 
rotary for all sizes up to 5 gal.; 20th Century for all sizes up to 
gallons; Loew for all sizes up to 5 gallons; Niagara Model 120 
for all sizes up to 5 gallons. Labelers: Standard Knapp for 
wraparound labels on cans; New Jersey automatic for front 
and back labels up to 2-lb. jars, cap. 60-70 bpm; World special 
semi pneumatic type, cap 10-40 bpm: World, Liquid, Oslund, and 
Ermold semi and rotary automatic, cap. 10-120 for round jars 
and body and/or neck labels. Screw Cappers: Resina single- 
head for 28 mm; Capem 4-head for 28 and 33 mm. Filters: all 
types for paper, pulp, diatomaceous earth, including Kiefer, 
Cellulo, Niagara, Shriver, etc. Tanks: Pfaudler glass-lined 
from 50-gal. - 5000-gal.; steel, cedar, oak, cypress, and stainless 
for storage, holding and fermentation. Miscellaneous: Dibble- 
Diana Universal food Dicing Machine, cap. 1500 - 1800 lbs. per 
hour, cubes 6, 10, and 12 mm; American Utensil Model B Juice 
Extractor. This is a partial listing only of equipment we own, 
some located in Buffalo, some located in Canada and payable in 
Canadian funds duty free, all subject to prior sale. Write for 
free listing, also tell us what you have available; all equipment 
guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. Chas. S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y., U.S.A. Phone: Amherst 
2100. 
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FOR SALE—275’ slightly used Speedways Gravity Case Con- 
veyor; 10’ straight sections, 15” wide overall, with ten 2” diam- 
eter wheels per foot, with 90 degree curves, adjustable stands. 
Also Portable SpeedLIFT Belt Conveyor; immediate delivery; 
can be inspected. Price Reasonable. Adv. 4958, The Canning 
Trade. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
Na 


FOR SALE—New and Used equipment for Commercial Can- 
ners. Complete equipment for Institutional, Community, Cus- 
tom Canneries, Laboratories, etc. Write for catalog. Dixie 
Canner Company, P. O. Box 1348, Athens, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Filler. Elgin 20-spout displacement type Rotary 
Filler, rebuilt at cost of $1500, ideal for syrup, oil, molasses, 
ete.; excellent condition; price $1,000 f.0.b.; need room urgently; 
might take less for quick cash sale. Adv. 4959, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Kettles. 2 new Lee 100-gal. stainless Kettles, 
outer jacket of stainless also, stationary type with bronze valve, 
approved safety valve for 90 p.s.i. Adv. 4960, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Conveyor. 175’ new Gravity Conveyor, 5’ and 
10’ lengths, 15” wide with 10-2” dia. wheels per foot, curves 
and adjustable standards, immediate delivery, priced right. Adv. 
4961, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—500 lb. Creamery Package Wooden Churn; 400 
gal. Cherry Burrel Stainless Steel Pasteurizer; 100 gal. Wright 
Pasteurizer; two Creamery Package 18-speut Stainless Steel 
Fillers, $600 each; Walker-Wallace Pasteurizer; 5 x 5 Frick 
Ammonia Compressor; 600 ft. Galvanized Cooling Coils high 
side, motor and switch board, $600 as is where is; 20 ton York 
with synchronized 40 HP Motor, 25 cycle and high side, $1500; 
3 x 3 York Self Contained Compressor, $300; 200 round bottle 
Stacking Cases, 35c each; 5 HP Par Freon Self Contained Com- 
pressor $400; 4 x 4 Frick Self Contained Ammonia Compressor 
$500; 3-250 gal. copper steam jacketed Kettles, $150 each; 14 
Labeling Machines $100 to $1000; 20-spout Elgin Liquid Filler, 
$500. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N.Y. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Steam Exhaust Box in good working condition. 
Capacity about 300 #1 cans. Send details. Neptune Food Prod- 
ucts, Co., Inc., New Bedford, Mass. : 


WANTED—1 used Tenderometer, complete, in good condition, 
for single phase, 60 cycle A.C. Advise best price, age, condition 
and where unit may be inspected. Haxton Foods, Inc., Oak- 
field, N. Y. 


WANTED—Two Chisholm-Ryder Model F Bean Snippers. 
Adv. 4953, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good used #10 Exhauster, disc type. Must be in 
good condition. Snow Hill Canning Co., Snow Hill, Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — For Industrial purposes, Dehydrated Tomato 
Soup, Dehydrated Carrot Soup, Carrot Powder, Tomato Powder, 
Tomato Sauce, Tomato Puree and Tomato Paste. John Miner- 
vini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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FOR SALE—Tractor Trailer, 1944 Autocar Tractor; 30 ft. 
Open Top Trail-Mobile Trailer. Both in good condition, 10 tires 
10-20-10 ply. Excellent for hauling tomatoes, canned foods, 
empty cans and general freight. Priced to sell. Inspection by 
appointment. Mail: Box 245, Aberdeen, Md. Phone: Aberdeen, 
Md. 267. 


FOR SALE—Cans. We offer 100,000 No. 2% cans and lids; 
cans are of 1.5 tinplate throughout, inside fully enameled, out- 
side lithographed in one color, which can be fully covered by 
regular labeling. Cans are packed 3000 in plain new corrugated 
cartons 200 lb. test, 1000 in V3’s solid fibre cartons 450 lb. test. 
Considerable savings. For samples write: Adv. 4957, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant, located in Southern New Jersey, 
in the finest tomato section. Plant equipped to pack tomatoes, 
tomato puree, dried beans, snap beans; can easily be converted 
to pack all types of fruit. Buildings cover 4 acres. Have addi- 
tional 30 acres, allowing for expansion. Excellent labor condi- 
tions. Opposite farmers market; own railroad siding. Inquire: 
John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Opportunity 
For Food Executive 


Large national-brand food company desires execu- 
tive with food sales background to serve as assistant 
to president. Knowledge of accounting and food pro- 
cessing helpful, but not essential. Age: 35-45. Resi- 
dence to be in California—some traveling necessary. 
Attractive salary. Submit references with resume. 
Replies confidential. Box 4955, this publication. 


---FOR SALE--- 


TOMATO JUICE CANNERY 


Formerly operated by Francis C. Stokes Company 
at Vincentown, New Jersey 


Three principle buildings, several smaller ones and a power plant. All equipment in 
for a saving, washing, drying, cleaning, cooling and boxing. Automobiles and 
trucks. 


FACTORY SPACE - 25,000 SQ. FT. WAREHOUSE SPACE - 40,000 SQ. FT. 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE OPERATION 


In the heart of the tomato juice district convenient to the New York and 
Philadelphia markets. 


SUITABLE FOR OTHER INDUSTRIAL USES 
John H. Reiners, Jr., Receiver 
540 Cooper Street 

Camden, New Jersey 
Camden 4-7200 


Samuel M. Hollander, Attorney 
60 Park Place 

Newark 2, New Jersey 

Market 2-1140 
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FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in Mid-Delaware on 
super highway Route #13 in one of the best farming sections 
in the Tri-States where the soil is especially adapted to growing 
of excellent quality tomatoes, corn, lima beans, etc. At present 
equipped for packing tomatoes. (Some corn equipment available 
if desired). Capacity up to 3000 cases #2 tomatoes per day, 
either hand or machine packed. Equipped with Merry-Go- 
Round for 100 peelers, installed 1947. 125 H.P. Boiler in good 
condition; own water supply. Plenty of experienced peelers and 
other labor. Quarters for imported help when and if desired. 
Priced to sell. Inspection by appointment. Mail: Box 245, 
Aberdeen, Md. Phone: Aberdeen, Md. 267. 


SALE OR LEASE—Edquipped corn canning plant and brick 
warehouse in vicinity of Frederick, Md., in the heart of the corn 
country. Also adaptable for beans and tomatoes. Direct rail 
siding, additional land available. Excellent labor. Capacity 
100,000 cases. Write: Parker W. Frames, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore 3, Md. or Phone: Saratoga 2284, 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Processor for large Baltimore canning factory. 
Young man familiar with cannery, willing to learn to be pro- 
cessor; steady employment. Adv. 4954, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Cannery Superintendent. Good opening for man 
experienced in processing apple sauce, butter, apple juice, sliced 
apples and freestone peaches. Location—Virginia. In replying 
give full particulars, experience, previous employment and sal- 
ary required. Adv. 4956, The Canning Trade. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


She: Where were you last night? 

He: Well, in the first place— 

She: I know all about the first place—where did you 
go after that? 


Friend: So you finally consented to teach your wife 
to drive? 
Man: Yes, I need a new car anyway. 


A bricklayer working on the top of a very high build- 
ing accidentally knocked a brick off the scaffolding 
with his foot and it unfortunately landed on the head 
of a negro who was passing. 

Negro (shouting): Be careful, up there, Big Boy, 
you made me bite mah tongue. 


Mrs. Deleigh (meeting politician at party): I’ve 
heard a great deal about you. : 

Politician (absently) : Possibly, but you can’t prove 
it. 


Prepare For Harvest Now! 


Take no chance 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO 3 NORTH CAROLINA 


F. H. Woodruff's specially — bred — for—can- 
ning varieties have the canner's profits bred 
right into the seed. Put Woodruff Seed science 
to work for you. Write now for complete infor- 
mation on Woodruff's reliable canning varieties. 


F. H. WOODRUFF and Sons, Inc. 


MILFORD, CONN. BELLEROSE, L. I. ATLANTA 
SACRAMENTO. DALLAS, MERCEDES, TEX. TOLEDO 
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CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER) MD 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. a> Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. aay Hoopeston, III. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. ~ 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Neg > Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


. Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Ny Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Pa. 


Pa. 


Consult the advertisements for details 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. . 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. : 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N Y 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


COMMINUTING MACHINE. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ili 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
4. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman gg ef Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, II. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman campeny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapojis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. ~~ Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. 4 = Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. es Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. as Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Mg = Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore -New York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, O 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York ity 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Products Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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) A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


f The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED JULY 1946 


COURSE 
FOR MANAGERS, 
380 pages of proven pro- 
SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
| AND BUYERS 
Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
; All the newest times and temperatures .. . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
. All the newest and latest products ... . temperatures and RIGHT procedure ... . 
e Fruits e Vegetables « Meats « Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods .. . 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
Juices Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 


Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 


THE CANNING TRADE - April 18, 1949 
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& Co.'s Strain is outstanding 
because of - 


SEED GROWERS SINCE 1884 
‘Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


is worth your while to prove this 4 
a: NOR T HRUP KING & co... 
@ 


